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Collect as precious pearls the -words of the 
-wise and virtuoxis. — abd-bl-Kadbr 

Next to the originator of a good sentence 
is the first quoter of it. — Emerson 

Books are the beehives of thought ; laconics, 
the honey taken from them. — **** 

Proverbs are potted -wisdom. — Charlbs Buxton 

Apothegms form a short cut to much kno-wl- 
edge. — Thomas Hood • 

A verse may find him -whom a sermon 

flies. — Georob Herbert 

A do-wnxight fact may be briefly told. 

John Ruskin 

By necessity, by procli-vity, and by dehght, 
-we quote. — Emerson 

The wisdom of nations lies in their proverbs, 
■which are brief and pithy. — William Penn 



Quotations are best brought in to confirm 
some opinion controverted —Jonathan Swift 

Slaort sentences dra-wn from long experi- 
ence. — Cebyantbs 

"WTiat gems of painting or statioary are in 
tlae "world of art, or -vsrliat floT^rers are in the 
■world of natiire, are gems of thought to the 
cultivated and thinking. —o. w. Holmes 

If these little sparks of holy fire -which I 
have thus heaped up« together do not give life 
to your prepared and already enkindled spirit, 
yet they -will sometimes help to entertain a 
thought, to actuate a passion, to employ and 
halloTv a fancy. — jebemt Taylor 

There is not less -wit, nor less invention, in 
applying rightly a thought one finds in a book, 
than in being the first author of that thought. 

PlEBBB BOTLB 

To select vsreU among old things, is almost 
equal to inventing ne-w ones. — abbA Tbublbt 






PREFACE 



It is not especially a modern idea, to inculcate 
moral training and noble aims by the memorizing 
and repetition of all that is best of the mature 
thoughts of great minds. The intelligence of India, 
Persia, China, Arabia, Greece, and Germany, ages 
ago, recognized the force and importance of this 
means of culture ; but in our own country, amid 
the manifold suggestions that have been brought 
forward to broaden and strengthen our grand re- 
publican public-school system, this matter of memo- 
rizing well-selected gems of literature has found 
but small place, until very recently. 

The credit of first incorporating this study into 
the regular public-school curriculum belongs, I be- 
lieve, to Mr. John B. Peaslee, the able and long- 
time superintendent of the Cincinnati public schools. 
He saj'^s, " Apart from the literary value of such 
work, apart from the love of reading good books 
which it develops in the pupils, I believe that gems 
of literature, judiciously selected, form the best 
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vi PRE FA CE 

basis of moral instruction, all things considered, 
ever introduced into the public schools of our coun- 
try." It needs no argument to convince any one, 
who has had much association with children, of the 
truth of this statement. Such gems are not only 
guides to unformed minds, but they are, in many 
respects, "staffs and stays" and pearls of great 
price to those of maturer years. 

Almost every one who has anived at maturity 
knows with what force and persistence and comfort- 
ing truth, lines well learned in youth will recur to 
memory in moments of doubt or sorrow or exalta- 
tion. Therefore no time should be lost in introdu- 
cing children to those great mental storehouses 
which it is the privilege of this nineteenth century 
to have had prepared for it, — in forming a familiar 
companionship with the gi'eat minds of the 'past, 
through the medium of the life-thoughts which are 
our valued inheritance. 

That a child may not fully understand the deep 
purpose of an author's writing, or the broadest 
scope of his ideas, is no valid objection to the 
course suggested. The utterance of noble truths, 
and the influence of beautiful English speech and 
of true artistic perceptions, must make impressions, 
though they be unconscious, only for good. 



PREFACE vii 

The works of genius are the precious gifts which 
have been given to us for our moral and intellectual 
improvement. They cannot cast, too soon, their 
inspiring rays upon the mind and heart of child- 
hood. 

Through a long and varied experience in the 
schoolroom, I always found those scholars who were 
accustomed to the general reading of good authors, 
invariably possessed of the best manners and the 
most trustworthiness. 

The following selections have been compiled with 
a view to their especial suggestiveness to growing 
minds. Something can here be found suited to all 
grades, as their range embraces more than four hun- 
dred standard authors. A few biographical eulogies 
and full poems have been inserted as being suitable 
for three-minute recitations and declamations. An 
opening exercise of ten minutes each morning, 
devoted to either individual or concert recitation, 
would, in the course of a 3ear, fill the children's 
minds with an attractive store of grand and enno- 
bling tlioughts calculated " to give them correct 
rules of action, to inspire them witli higher aspira- 
tions of life, to lead them into pure fields of 
English literature, and to teach them to love 
and reverence our great authors." 



viii PREFACE 

Most books of quotations are so general in their 
scope, and so comprehensive, as to make them 
cumbersome for daily use. It is hoped that the 
seed-grain here garnered may prove worthy of sow- 
ing; and that the size and compactness of this 
volume is such that it may find constant and most 
profitable use in thousands of schoolrooms. 

J. B. H* 
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GUIDES TO CONDUCT 



HANDBOOK OF QUOTATIONS 



HOMER (ABOUT 907 B.C.) 

Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground ; 

Another race, the following spring supplies ; 

They fall successive, and successive rise : 

So generations in their course decay ; 

So flourish these, when those have passed away. 

Pope's Iliad 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
M}' heart detests him as the gates of hell. 

^ Pope's Iliad 

True friendship's laws are by this rule expressed. 

Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 

Pope's Odyssey 



HESIOD (ABOUT 850 B.C.) 

Fools ! not to know how better, for the soul, 

An honest half, than an ill-gotten whole : 

How richer, he who dines on herbs, with health 

Of heart, than knaves with all their wines and 

wealth. 

1 



2 EXCELLENT QUOTATIONS 

SOLON (about 638 B.C.) 

He who has learned to obey, wftl know how to 
command. 

In every thing that you do, consider the end. 

In all things let reason be your guide. 



PYTHAGORAS (5S0-500 B.C.) 

Be silent, or say something better than silence. 

Wealth is a weak anchor, and glorj' cannot sup- 
port a man ; this is the law of God, that virtue only 
is firm, and cannot be shaken by a tempest. 



CONFUCIUS (551-479 B.C.) 

Eat at your own table as you would eat at the 
table of the king. 

Learning without thought is labor lost. 



^SCHYLUS (525-456 B.C.) 
God ever works with those who work with will. 



SOPHOCLES (495-406 B.C.) 

Heaven ne'er helps the man who will not help 
himself- 
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SOCRATES (470-399 B.C.) 

The way to gain a good reputation, is to endeavor 
to 6e what you desire to appear. 



MENANDER (342-291 B.C.) 

It is as easy to draw back a stone, thrown with 
force from the hand, as to recall a word once spoken. 



EUCLID (ABOUT 300 B.C.) 
There is no royal path which leads to geometry. 



PLAUTUS (254-184 B.C.) 

One e3'e-witness is of more weight than ten 
hearsays. 

CICERO (106-43 B.C.) 

Usefulness and baseness cannot exist in the same 
thing. 

The searching-out and thorough investigation of 
truth ought to be the primary study of man. 

An intemperate, disorderly youth will bring to 
old age, a feeble and worn-out hodiy. 



HORACE (65-8 B.C.) 
Anger is a short madness. 
A good resolve will make any port. 



4 EXCELLENT QUOTATIONS 

A picture is a poem without words. 

The mind alone is in fault which can never fly 
from itself. 

True, conscious honor is to feel no sin ; 
He's armed without that's innocent within, 
Be this thy screen and this thy wall of brass. 

In adversity those talents are called forth, which 
are concealed by prosperity. 

^With equal foot (rich friend) , impartial Fate 
Knocks at the cottage and the palace gate ; 
Life's span forbids thee to extend thy cares 
And stretch th}' hopes beyond thy destined years : 
Night soon will seize, and you must quickly go 
To storied ghosts and Pluto's house below. 



PUBLIUS (about 45 B.C.) 

(SYRUS) 

He who overlooks one crime, invites the commis- 
sion of another. 

A small debt makes a debtor ; a heavy one, an 
enemy. 

Each day is the scholar of 3'esterday. 



OVID (43 B.C.-18 A.D.) 

Learning the liberal arts and sciences thoroughly, 
softens men's manners, and prevents their being a 
pack of brutes. 
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Garments will fall to pieces, jewels and gold will 
lose something of their lustre, but the fame that 
great poems acquire will last through all time. 



SENECA (7 B.C.-65 A.D.) 

The great blessings of mankind are within us, 
and within our reach ; but we shut our eyes, and, 
like people in the dark, we fall foul upon the very 
thing we search for, without finding it. , 

I will govern my life and my thoughts as if 
the whole world were to see the one, and to read 
the other. 

Difficulties strengthen the mind, as well as labor 
does the body. 

We should give as we receive, cheerfully, quickly, 
and without hesitation ; for there is no grace in a 
benefit that sticks to the fingers. 

Let no man presume to give advice to others, 
that has not first given counsel to himself. 

Indolence is stagnation, emploj'ment is life. 



PHiEDRUS (20 or 30 A.D.) 

A poor man who aspires to ape the mannera and 
habits of the rich, is sure to be ruined. 



JUVENAL (38-119?) 

Revenge is always the weak pleasure of a little 
and narrow mind. 



EXCELLENT QUOTATIONS 

Yes, Iznow thysdf: in great concerns or small, 
Be this thy care, for this, my friend, is all. 

Nature and wisdom never are at strife. 



PLUTARCH (about 49-120) 

Anger turns the mind out of doors, and bolts the 
entrance. 

To be ignorant of the lives of the most cele- 
brated men of antiquity, is to continue in a state 
of childhood all our days. 



TACITUS (57-118) 

A bitter jest, when it comes too near the truth, 
leaves a sharp sting behind it. 



EPICTETUS (ABOUT 60-117) 

Fortify yourself with contentment, for this is an 
impregnable fortress. 

Every place is safe to him who lives with justice. 

Hope is the thing most universally enjoyed ; for 
they have it who have nothing else. 

In prosperity it is very easy to find a friend ; in 
adversity, nothing is so difficult. 
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No one, who is a lover of money, a lover of 
pleasure, or a lover of glory, is likewise a lover 
of mankind ; but only he who is a lover of virtue. 

If evil be said of thee, and if it be true, correct 
thyself ; if it be a lie, laugh at it. 



MARCUS AURELIUS (121-180) 

Let it make no difference to thee whether thou art 
cold or warm, if thou art doing thy duty. 



BASIL (329-379) 

A good deed is never lost : he who sows courtesy, 
reaps friendship ; and he who plants kindness, gath- 
ers love. 



CLAUDIAN (365-408) 

The best manners are stained by the addition of 
pride. 

MOHAMMED (571?-632) 

The ink of the scholar is more sacred than the 
blood of the martyr. 



ST. SIMEON (390-460) 
The Golden Age is not behind, but before you. 



8 EXCELLENT QUOTATIONS 

SADI (1189?-1291) 

To tell a falsehood is like the cut of a sabre ; for 
though the wound may heal, the sear of it will 
remain. 

To use the hands in making quicklime into mor- 
tar, is better than to cross them on the breast in 
attendance on a prince. 

The bad fortune of the good, turns their faces up 
to heaven ; and the good fortune of the bad, bows 
their heads down to the earth. 

To have the tongue cut out, and to be seated deaf 
and dumb in a corner, were preferable to his condi- 
tion who cannot govern his tongue. 

The sandal-tree perfumes when riven 

The axe that laid it low : 
Let man who hopes to be forgiven 

Forgive and bless his foe. 



DANTE (1265-1321) 

He who knows most grieves most for wasted time. 

. The wretch that would wish the poetry of life 
and feeling to be extinct, let him forever dwell in 
flame, in frost, in ever-during night. 



GEOFFREY CHAUCER (1328-1400) 

Be mild to others, to thyself severe, — 
So truth shall shield thee. 



N 
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In getting of your riches, and in using of 'em, 
ye shulen alway have three things in your heart, 
that is to say, our Lord God, Conscience, and 
good Name. 

Truth is the highest thing that man can keep. 



THOMAS A KEMPIS (1380-1471) 
Of two evils the less is always to be chosen. 



THOMAS TUSSER (1523-1580) 
Who goes a-borrowing, goeth a-sorrowing. 
Time tries the troth in every thing. 



MONTAIGNE (1523-1592) 

It is good to rub and polish our brain against that 
of others. 

To know by rote is no knowledge : it is only a 
retention of what is intrusted to the memory. That 
which a man truly knows may be disposed of with- 
out regard to the author, or reference to the book 
from whence he had it. 



CERVANTES (1547-1616) 

Blessings on him who invented sleep, the man- 
tle that covers all human thoughts, the food that 



lO EXCELLENT QUOTATIONS 

appeases hunger, the drink that quenches thirst, the 
fire that warms cold, the cold that moderates heat, 
and, lastly, the general coin that purchases all 
things, the balance and weight that equals the shep- 
herd with the king, and the simple with the wise. 

He who loses wealth, loses much ; he who loses 
a friend, loses more ; but he that loses his courage, 
loses all. 

Irresolute people let their soup grow cold between 
the plate and the mouth. 

Whoever is ignorant is vulgar. 

There is nothing costs less than civility. 

Health and cheerfulness make beauty. 

Be slow of tongue and quick of eye. 

Evil falls on him who goes to seek it. 

It is courage that vanquishes in war, and not good 
weapons. 

SIR HENRY SAVILLE (1649-1622) 

He who thinks his place below him will certainly 
be below his place. 



SIR WALTER RALEIGH (1552-1618) 

To live thy better, let thy worst thoughts die. 

Passions are likened best to floods and streams ; 
The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb. 
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RICHARD HOOKER (1553-1600) 

When the best things are not possible, the best 
may be made of those that are. 



EDMUND SPENSER (1553-1599) 
111 can he rule the great that cannot reach the 



small. 



Who will not mercy unto others show, 
How can he mercy ever hope to have? 



SIR PHILIP SIDNEY (1554-1586) 

They are never alone that are accompanied with 
noble thoughts. 

All is but lip- wisdom which wants experience. 

There is no man suddenly either excellently good 
or extremely evil. 

LORD BACON (1561-1626) 

Some books are to be tasted^ others to be stool- 
lowed^ and some few to be chewed and digested. 

Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready 
man, and writing an exact man. 

A man's nature runs either to herbs or weeds ; 
therefore let him seasonably water the one, and 
destroy the other. 



12 EXCELLENT QUOTATIONS 

Aphorisms, except they be ridiculous, cannot be 
made but of the pith and heart of sciences. 

The less people speak of their greatness, the 
more we think of it. 

Boldness is bad in counsel, but good in execution. 



WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE (1564-1616) 

Do not for one repulse forego the purpose that 
you resolved to effect. Tempest 

If our virtues did not go forth of us, 'twere all 
alike as if we had them not. Measure for Measure 

Our doubts are traitors, and make us lose the 
good we oft might win, by fearing to attempt. 

Measure for Measure 

He wears his faith but as the fashion of his hat ; 
it ever changes with the next block. 

Much Ado about Nothing 

Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time : 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper ; 
And other of such vinegar aspect. 
That they'll not show their teeth in way of smile, 
^ Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

Merchant of Venice 

How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in this naughty world. 

Merchant of Venice 
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I can easier teach twenty what were good to be 
done, than be one of the twenty to follow mine own 
teaching. Merchant of Venice 

The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven, 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice blest ; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes ; 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown. 

Merchant of Venice 
We do pra}^ for mercy : 

And that same prayer doth teach us all 

To render the deeds of mercy. 

Merchant of Venice 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds. 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 

Merchant of Venice 

Let gentleness thy strong enforcement be. 

As You Like It 

Your gentleness shall force more than your force 
move us to gentleness. ^^ you Like It 

He that wants money, means, and content, is 
without three good friends. as You Like It 

By a divine instinct, men's minds mistrust en- 
suing danger; as (b}' proof), we see the waters 
swell before a boisterous storm. Richard III 

We must be gentle now we are gentlemen. 

Taming of the Shrew 



14 EXCELLENT QUOTATIONS 

Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and 
some have greatness thrust upon them. 

Twe\fi^ Night 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet. 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

King John 

And oftentimes excusing of a fault 

Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse. 

King.John 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

King Henry IV 

Self-love is not so vile a sin as self-neglecting. 

King Henry V 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out. 

King Henry V 

My crown is in my heart, not on my head. 
Not decked with diamonds and Indian stones. 
Nor to be seen. My crown is called content : 
A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. 

King Henry VI 

It is but a base, ignoble mind that mounts no 
higher than a bird can soar. King Henry VI 

What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ? 

King Henry VI 
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Didst thou never hear 

That things ill got, had ever bad success ? 

King Henry VI 
A little fire is quickly trodden out ; 
Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench. 

King Henry VI 

Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 

King Henry VI 

Ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge, the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. 

King Henry VI 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallow's wings ; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures, kings. 

King Richard III 

'Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content, 

Than to be perked up in a glistering grief. 

And wear a golden sorrow. King Henry VIII 

Press not a falling man too far. 

King Henry VIII 

Men's evil manners live in brass ; their virtues 
we write in water. King Henry VIII 

Welcome ever smiles, and Farewell goes out 

sighing. Troilus and Cressida 

Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge. 

Titvs Andronicus 

He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

Romeo and Juliet 
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Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 

Kamlei 

This above all, — to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 

Hamlet 

Obey thy parents ; keep thy word justly ; swear 

°0^« King Lear 

Have more than thou showest, 
Speak less than thou knowest, 
Lend less than thou owest. 
Learn more than thou trowest. 

King Lear 

How poor are they that have not patience ! 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees ? 

Othello 

Good name in man or woman 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls : 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis something, 
nothing ; 

'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thou- 
sands : 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him. 

And makes me poor indeed. Othello 

We bring forth weeds when our quick minds lie 
^^"^' Antony and Cleopatra 



\ 
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I8 EXCELLENT QUOTATIONS 

SIR HENRY WOTTON (1568-1639) 

- How happy is he born or taught, 
That serveth not another's will ; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill. 



BEN JONSON (1574-1637) 

Shakspeare was not of an age, but for all time. 

He who was taught only by himself, had a fool 
for a master. 

I made my life my monument. 

Fear to do base, unworthy things, is valor; if 
they be done to us, to suffer them is valor too. 



BISHOP HALL (1574-1656) 

Moderation is the silken string running through 
the pearl chain of all virtues. 

Try to be of some use to others. 

In the power of fixing the attention, lies the 
most precious of the intellectual habits. 



JOHN FLETCHER (1576-1625) 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 
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ROBERT BURTON (1576-1640) 

As threshing separates the wheat from the chaff, 
so does affliction purify virtue. 



EDWARD HERBERT (1581-1648) 

He that cannot forgive others, breaks the bridge 
over which he must pass himself ; for every man has 
need to be forgiven. 



GEORGE WITHER (1588-1667) 

Though I am young, I scorn to flit 
On the wings of borrowed wit. 
And 1 oft have heard defended, 
Little said is soonest mended. 

'Tis not mwc^-doing, but t(;eZMoing that which 
God commands, the doer justifies. We ought not 
therefore to regard alone liow often, but how well 
the work is done. 

THOMAS HOBBES (1588-1679) 

For words are wise men's counters, they do but 
reckon by them : but they are the money of fools. 



FRANCIS QUARLES (1592-1644) 

BoiTow neither money nor time from 3^our neigh- 
bor ; both are of equal value. 



20 EXCELLENT QUOTATIONS 



Lord, shall we grumble, when thy flames do 

scourge us? 
Our sins breathe fire ; that fire returns to purge 

us. 
Lord, what an alchemist art thou, whose skill 
Transmutes to perfect good from perfect ill ! 



GEORGE HERBERT (1593-1633) 

Onlyja sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 
But, though the whole world turn to coal, 

Then chiefly lives. 

A handful of good life is worth a bushel of 
learning. 

Keep good company, and you shall be of the 
number. 

Honor and profit do not alwa3's lie in the same 
sack. 

If the wise erred not, it would go hard with fools. 



IZAAK WALTON (1593-1683) 

That which is everybody's business is nobody's 
business. 

No man can lose what he never had. 
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FRIEDRICH VON LOGAU (1604-1655) 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small ; 

Though with patience He stands waiting, with exact- 
ness grinds He all. 



OWEN FELTHAM (16— ?-1678) 

To be humble to our superiors is duty ; to our 
equals, courtesy ; to our inferiors, generosity. 

Irresolution is a worse vice than rashness. He 
that shoots best, may sometimes miss the mark ; 
but he that shoots not at all, will never hit it. 

Negligence is the rust of the soul, that corrodes 
through all her best resolves. 



EDMUND WALLER (1605-1687) 

The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light, through chinks that Time has 

made; 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become. 
As they draw near to their eternal home. 

Till love appear, we live in anxious doubt ; 

But smoke will vanish, when that flame breaks out ; 

This is the fire that would consume our dross. 

Refine and make us richer by the loss. 

Could we forbear dispute^ and practise lovBj 

We should agree as angels do above* 
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THOMAS FULLER (1608-1661) 

Thou mayst as well expect to grow stronger by 
always eating, as wiser by always reading. It is 
thought and digestion which make books serviceable, 
and give health and vigor to the mind. 

Be fearful only of thyself, and stand in awe of 
none more than of thine own conscience. 

Often the cockloft is empty in those whom 
nature hath built many stories high. 

If thou art a master, be sometimes blind ; if a 
servant, sometimes deaf. 

Lose not thy own for want of asking for it: 
'twill get thee no thanks. 

Make not thy friends too cheap to thee, nor 
thyself to thy friend. 

Let friendship creep gently to a height ; if it rush 
to it, it may soon run itself out of breath. 

He lives long that lives well ; and time misspent 
is not lived but lost. 



JOHN IVULTON (1608-1674) 

Not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wisdom. 
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Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 

(That last infirmity of noble minds) , 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days. 

His tongue 
Dropped manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason. 

Nor love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou liv*st, 
Live well, how long or short permit to heaven. 

Good, the more 
, Communicated, more abundant grows. 

As good almost kill a man, as kill a good book. 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 



SIR MATTHEW HALE (1609-1676) 

Laziness grows on people ; it begins in cobwebs, 
and ends in iron chains. 

The more business a man has to do, the more he 
is able to accomplish ; for he learns to economize 
his time. 



MARQUIS OF MONTROSE (1612-1650) 

He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small. 
That dares not put it to the touch 

To gain or lose it all. 
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LA ROCHEFOUCAULD (1613-1680) 

Self-love is the greatest of all flatterers. 

Idleness is more an infirmity of the mind than of 
the body. 

Hypocrisy is the ready homage that vice pays to 
virtue. 

We need not be much concerned about those 
faults which we have the courage to own. 

A man who finds no satisfaction in himself seeks 
for it in vain elsewhere. 

To be silent is the safest course for the man who 
distrusts his own powers. 



ROBERT LEIGHTON (1613-1684) 

If thou wouldst find much favor and peace with 
God and man, be very low in thine own eyes ; for- 
give thyself little, and others much. 



SIR ROGER L'ESTRANGE (1616-1704) 

Much tongue and much judgment seldom go 
together. 



HENRY VAUGHAN (1621-1695) 
To God, thy country, and thy friend be true. 
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Then bless thy secret growth, nor catch 
At noise, but thrive unseen and dumb ; 

Keep clean, bear fruit, earn life, and watch 
Till the white-winged reapers come ! 

Stars are of mighty use : the night is dark and 

long; 
The road foul ; and where one goes right. 

Six may go wrong. 
One twinkling ray, shot o*er some cloud. 
May clear much way, and guide a crowd. 



MME. DE SfiVIGNfi (1626-1696) 

HeasQp bears disgrace, courage combats it, 
patience surmounts it. 



SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE (1628-1699) 

The first ingredient in conversation is truth ; the 
next, good sense ; the third, good humor ; and the 
fourth, wit. 

The best rules to form a young man are : to talk 
little, to hear much, to reflect alone upon what has 
passed in compan}- , to distrust one's own opinions, 
and value others that deserve it. 



DOMINIQUE BOUHOURS (1628-1702) 
Mone}' is a good servant, but a bad master. 
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JOHN TILLOTSON (1630-1694) 

Of all parts of wisdom the practice is the best! 

A good word is an easy obligation ; but not to 
speak ill requires only our silence, which costs us 
nothing. 



JOHN DRYDEN (1631-1701) 

Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend ; • 
God never made his work for man to mend. 

Men are but children of a larger growth. 

HI habits gather by unseen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 

Errors like straws upon the surface flow ; 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. 

Happy the man, and happy he alone. 

He who can call to-day his own : 

He who, secure within, can say, — 

To-morrow, do thy worst, for I have lived to-day. 



WENTWORTH DILLON (1634-1685) 

Immodest words admit of no defence. 
For want of decency is want of sense. 
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WILLIAM PENN (1644-1718) 

In making friends, consider well first ; and when 
you are fixed, be true, not wavering by reix)rts, nor 
deserting in aflSietion, for that becomes not the good 
and virtuous. 

Be no busybodies : meddle not with other folks' 
matters but when in conscience and duty pressed ; 
for it procures trouble, and is ill manners, and very 
unseemly to wise men. 

A man, like a watch, is to be valued for his 
manner of going. 

He that does good for good's sake, seeks nei- 
ther praise nor reward, though sure of both at last. 



EARL OF ROCHESTER (1467-1680) 

It is a very good world to live in. 

To lend, or to spend, or to give in ; 

But to beg, or to borrow, or to get a man's own. 

It is the very worst world that ever was known. 



FfiNELON (1651-1715) 

Tlie more you say, the less people remember, 
The fewer the words, the greater the profit. 



DANIEL DE FOE (1663-1731) 
Friends are good, — good, if well chosen. 
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JONATHAN SWIFT (1667-1745) 

Whoever can make two ears of corn, or two 
blades of grass, to grow upon a spot of ground 
where only one grew before, deserves better of man- 
kind, and does more essential service to his country, 
than the whole race of politicians put together. 

Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for 
being eminent. 

Proper words in proper places make the true 
definition of a style. 

Brutes find out where their talents lie ; 
A bear will not attempt to fly. 



WILLIAM CONGREVE (1670-1729) 

Defer not till to-morrow to be wise, 
To-morrow's sun to thee may never rise. 

For blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 
And though a late, a sure reward succeeds. 



RICHARD STEELE (1671-1729) 

We should employ our passions in the service of 
life, not spend life in the service of our passions. 

He that has sense knows that learning is not 
knowledge, but rather the art of using it. 
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JOSEPH ADDISON (1672-1719) 

The stars shall fade away, the Sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amid the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds. 

Good nature will always supply the absence of 
beauty, but beauty cannot supply the absence 
of good nature. 

What sculpture is to a block of marble, education 
is to a human soul. 

A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will 
make beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, and 
wit good-natured. 

Content thyself to live obscurely good. 

A beautiful eye makes silence eloquent ; a kind 
eye makes contradiction an assent ; an enraged eye 
makes beauty deformed. 

What a pity is it 

That we can die but once to save our country ! 



EDWARD YOUNG (1684-1765) 

That life is long which answers life's great end ; 
The tree that bears no fruit deserves no name ; 
The man of wisdom is the man of years. 

Who does the best his circumstance allows. 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more. 
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Think naught a trifle, though it small appear : 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trifles life. 

Be wise to-day! *tis madness to defer ; 
Next day, the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 

Be wise with speed ; 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed. 

The first sure symptom of a mind in health 
Is rest of heart, and pleasure felt at home. 

Too low they build, who build beneath the stars. 

Thoughts shut up want air. 
And spoil like bales unopened to the sun. 

Joy is an exchange. 
Joy flies monopolies ; it calls for two : 
Rich fruit, heaven-planted, never plucked by one. 

Each man makes his own stature, builds himself : 

Virtue alone outbuilds the Pyramids ; 

Her monuments shall last when Egypt's fall. 

Wishing, of all employments, is tlie worst. 

All may do what has by man ])een done. 



ALEXANDER POPE (1GS8-1744) 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
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Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 

Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
" Virtue alone is happiness below." 

'Tis with our judgments as our watches : none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

Words are like leaves; and where they most 

abound 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 

To err is human ; to forgive, divine. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing : 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

In Faith and Hope the world will disagree. 
But all mankind's concerned in Charity ; 
All must be false that thwart this one great end. 
And all of God, that bless mankind, or mend. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. 

*Tis education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. 

One self-approving hour, whole years outweighs. 

Let those teach others who themselves excel ; 
And censure freely, who have written well. 
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JOHN GAY (1688-1732) - 

Whence is thy learning? Hath thy toil 
O'er books consumed the midnight oil? 

Learning by study must be won ; 
'Twas ne'er entailed from sire to son. 




BARON MONTESQUIEU (1689-1755) 
The less men think, the more they talk. 



SAMUEL RICHARDSON (1689-1761) 

It is a great virtue in good-natured youth to be 
able to say, NO ! 

Those who respect age deserte to live to be old, 
and to be respected themselves. 

Freely to give reproof, and thankfully to receive 
it, is an indispensable condition of true friendship. 



LADY MARY MONTAGU (1690-1762) 

We should ask, not who is the most learned, but 
who is the best learned. 

No entertainment is so cheap as reading, nor any 
pleasure so lasting. 

True knowledge consists in knowing things^ not 
words. 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD (1694-1773) 

Be your character what it will, it will be known, 
and nobody will take it upon your word. 

If we do not plant knowledge when young, it will 
give us no shade when we are old. 

Speak the language of the company you are in ; 
speak it purely, and unlarded with any other. 

If you have but an hour, will you not improve 
that hour, instead of idling it away ? 

The scholar without good breeding is a pedant ; 
the philosopher, a cynic ; the soldier, a brute ; and 
every man, disagreeable. 

A man's own good breeding is the best security 
against other people's ill manners. 

You must look it\Jto people as well as at them. 



FRANgOIS M. A. de VOLTAIRE (1694-1778) 

Ideas are like beards ; men do not have them 
until they grow up. 

It is the danger which is least expected that 
soonest comes to us. 

We cannot always oblige, but we can always 
speak obligingly. 

By appreciation, we make excellence in others our 
own property. 
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I pity the man overwhelmed with the weight of 
his own leisure. 

Providence has given us hope and sleep as a 
compensation for the many cares of life. 



MME. DU DEFFAND (1697-1780) 

Impromptu thoughts are mental wild flowers. 

Heed the still small voice that so seldom leads us 
wrong, and never into folly. 

Let us strive to improve ourselves, for we cannot 
remain stationary ; one either progresses or retro- 
grades. 

THOMAS EDWARDS (1699-1757) 

To rejoice in another's prosperity, is to give con- 
tent to your own lot ; to mitigate another's grief, is 
to alleviate or dispel your own. 

Whatever our place allotted to us by Providence, 
that, for us, is the post of honor and duty. God 
estimates us, not by the position we are in, but by 
the way in which we fill it. 



JAMES THOMSON (1700-1748) 

Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought. 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. 

Health is the vital principle of bliss, 
And exercise of health. 
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Loveliness needs not the foreign aid of orna- 
ment, 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most. 

Is there aught in sleep can charm the wise? 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 
The fleeting moments of too short a life ; 
Total extinction of the enlightened soul ! 

Truth, justice and reason, lose all their force and 
all their lustre when they are not accompanied by 
agreeable manners. 



JOHN DYER (1700-1758) 

Life is a race where some succeed, 

While others are beginning ; 
'Tis luck in some, in others speed, 

That gives an early winning ; 
But if you chance to fall behind, 

Ne'er slacken your endeavor : 
Just keep this wholesome truth in mind, 

'Tis better late than never. 



JONATHAN EDWARDS (1703-1758) 

Resolved : To do whatever I think to be my duty, 
and most for the good of mankind in general. 

Resolved : Never to lose one moment of time, 
but to improve it in the most profitable way. 



J 
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Resolved : Never to do any thing which I should 
be afraid to do if it were the last hour of my 
life. 

Resolved : Never to speak evil of any one, so 
that it shall tend to his dishonor. 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1706-1790) 
Energy and persistence conquer all things. ' 

Dost thou love life? then do not squander time, 
for that is the stuff life is made of. 

What maintains one vice, will bring up two 
children. 

Better is little, provided it is your own, than an 
abundance of borrowed capital. 

If you know how to spend less than you get, you 
have the philosopher's stone. 

If you would not be forgotten as soon as you are 
dead, either write things worth reading, or read 
things worth writing. 

Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined with Pov- 
erty, and supped with Infamy. 

If principle is good for any thing, it is worth 
living up to. 

If a man empties his purse into his head, no man 
can take it away from him. An investment in 
knowledge always pays the best interest. 
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GEORGES L. L. de BUFFON (1707-1788) 

Never think that God's delays are God's denials. 
Hold on ! hold fast ! hold out ! Patience is genius. 



NATHANIEL COTTON (1707-1788) 

If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewel lies, 

And they are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves^ our joys must flow, 

And that dear hut, our home. 

We'll form our minds with studious care, 
To all that's manly, good, and fair. 

In this, the art of living lies. 
To want no more than may suffice, 
And make that little do. 

To be resigned when ills betide. 
Patient when favors are denied. 
And pleased with favors given ; 
. . . This is Wisdom's part. 



WILLIAM PITT (LOA) CHATHAM) (1708-1778) 

I would have inscribed on the curtains of your 
bed, and the walls of your chamber: "If you do 
not rise early, you can make progress in nothing." 
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DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON (1709-1784) 

Words are daughters of earth, but ideas are sons 
of heaven. 

The desires of man increase with his acquisitions. 

An infallible characteristic of meanness is cruelty. 

Disappointment seldom cures us of expectation. 

Don't tell me of deception ; a lie is a lie, whether 
it be a lie to the eye, or a lie to the ear. 

Exert your talents, and distinguish yourself, and 
don't think of retiring from the world, until the 
world will be sorry that you retire. 



JEAN J. ROUSSEAU (1712-1778) 
Reason deceives us often, — conscience, never. 
Patience is bitter, but its fruit is sweet. 



LAURENCE STERNE (1713-1768) 

Trust that man in nothing, who has not a con- 
science in every thing. 



DENIS DIDEROT (1713-1784) 

We are far more liable to catch the vices than 
the virtues of our associates. 
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TOBIAS SMOLLETT (1721-1771) 

True courage scorns to vent her prowess in a 
storm of words ; and to the valiant, action alone 
speaks. 

The blast that blows loudest is soon overblown. 



SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS (1723-1792) 

If you have great talents, industry will improve 
them ; if moderate abilities, industry will supply 
their deficiencies. Nothing is denied to well-directed 
labor : nothing is ever to be attained without it. 



IMMANUEL KANT (1724-1804) 

A lie is the abandonment, and, as it were, the 
annihilation, of the dignity of man. 

What are the aims which are at the same time 
duties? They are the perfecting of ourselves, the 
happiness of others. 



LEWIS MORRIS (1726-1798) 

Strong souls, within the present live. 
The future veiled, the past forgot; 
Grasping what is, with hands of steel, 
They bind what shall be, to their will. 

Knowledge is the hill which few; may hope to 
climb ; duty is the path that all may tread. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH (1728-1774) 

The true use of speech is not so much to eapresa 
our wants as to conceal them. 

People seldom improve when they have no other 
model but themselves to copy after. 

While Selfishness joins hands with no one of the 
virtues. Benevolence is allied to them all. 

Our greatest glory consists, not in never falling, 
but in rising every time we fall. 



JOHANN ZIMMERMAN (1728-1795) 

They that do nothing are in the readiest way to 
do that which is worse than nothing. 



EDMUND BURKE (1729-1797) 

There is, however, a limit at which forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue. 

Is example nothing? It is every thing. Exam- 
ple is the school of mankind, and they will learn at 
no other. 

WILLIAM COWPER (1731-1800) 

Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom, in minds attentive to their own. 
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Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more™ 

The only amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue ; the only lasting treasure, truth. 

Words learned by rote, a parrot may rehearse ; 
But talking is not always to converse. 

Absence of occupation is not rest ; 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 

Stillest streams 
Oft water greenest meadows ; and the bird 
That flutters least is longest on the wing. 



GEORGE WASHINGTON (1732-1799) 

Interwoven is the love of liberty with every liga- 
ment of the heart. 

\i To persevere in one's duty, and to be silent, is 
the best answer to calumny. 



JAMES BEATTIE (1735-1803) 

He ihougM as a sage, though h^felt as a man. 

The aim of education should be rather to teach 
us how to think, than what to think. 



EDWARD GIBBON (1737-1794) 

I was never less alone than when by myself. 

All that is human must retrograde if it do not 
advance. 
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THOMAS PAINE (1737-1809) 

Reputation is what men and women think of us ; 
character is what God and angels know of us. 



S. DE BOUFLERS (1737-1815) 

If we are told a man is religious, we still ask 
what are his morals. 



THOMAS NELSON (1738-1789) 

Whoever gains the palm by merit, let him hold it. 

Latin Proverb, 



J. C. LAVATER (1741-1801) 

Borrowed wit is the poorest wit. 

He who can at all times sacrifice pleasure to duty 
approaches sublimity. 

You may depend upon it that he is a good man 
whose intimate friends are all good. 

Actions, looks, words, steps, form the alphabet 
by which you may spell Character. 



ABBfi RICARD (1741-1803) 
As rust eats iron, so care eats the heart. 
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DR. JOHN WOLCOTT (1738-1819) 

Care to our coflSn adds a nail, no doubt, 
And every grin, so merry, draws one out. 



KARL VON KNEBEL (1744-1834) 

He who can take advice is sometimes superior to 
him who can give it. 



BENJAMIN RUSH M.D. (1745-1813) 

The use of tobacco, more especially in smoking, 
disposes to idleness, and idleness has been considered 
as the root of all evil. 



HANNAH MORE (1745-1833) 

Wisdom views with an indifferent eye 
All finite joys, all blessings born to die. 

The great uses of study to a woman are to enable 
her to regulate her own mind, and be instrumental 
to the good of others. 

Small habits well pursued betimes 
May reach the dignity of crimes. 

Adulation is the death of virtue. Who flatters is 
of all mankind the lowest, save he who courts the 
flattery. 
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DR. JOHN AIKEN (1747-1822) 

The sunshine of life is made up of very little 
beams that are bright all the time. 



SIR RICHARD CECIL (1748-1810) 

The shortest way to do many things is to do only 
one thing at a time. 

I have a shelf in my study for tried authors ; one 
in my mind for tried principles ; and one in my 
heart for tried friends. 



JONATHAN M. SEWALL (1748-1808) 

No pent-up Utica contracts your powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is yours. 



JOHANN WOLFGANG von GOETHE (1749-1832) 
Do the duty which lies nearest thee. 

Kindness is the golden chain by which society is 
bound together. 

He is happiest, be he king or peasant, who finds 
peace in his home. 

What we do not understand, we do not possess. 

It is ever true that he who does nothing for 
others, does nothing for himself. 
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It is delightful to transport one's self into the 
spirit of the past, to see how a wise man has 
thought before us. 

Who is the happiest of men? He who values 
the merits of others, and in their pleasures takes 
joy, even as though 'twere his own. 

All truly wise thoughts have been thought 
already, thousands of times ; but to make them 
truly ours, we must think them over again honestly, 
till they take firm root in our personal experience. 

No one ought to enjoy what is too good for him : 
he ought to make himself worthy of it, and rise to 
its level. 

Without earnestness there is nothing to be done in 
life. 

If you would create something, you must be some- 
thing. 



JOSEPH JOUBERT (1754-1824) 

A maxim is the exact and noble expression of an 
important and unquestionable truth. Good maxims 
are the germs of all excellence. When firmly fixed 
on the memory, they nourish the will. 

Genius begins great works ; labor alone finishes 
them. 

It is not my periods that I polish, but my ideas. 
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Politeness is to goodness, what words are to 
thought. 

He who has imagination without learning, has 
wings and no feet. 

The great objection to new books is, that they 
prevent our reading old ones. 

Children have more need of models than of 
critics. 

PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND (1754-1838) 
Nothing succeeds so well as success. 



MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE (1757-1834) 

Humanity has won its suit (in America) , so that 
Liberty will nevermore be without an asylum. 



ROBERT BURNS (1759-1796) 

It's no' in books, it's no' in lear, 

To make us truly blest : 
If Happiness has not her seat 

And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 

But never can be blest. 

If there's a hole in a' your coats, 

I rede ye tent it ; 

A chiel's amang ye takin' notes, 

And, faith, he'll prent it. 
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The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 
The man's the gowd for a' that. . 

The best laid schemes o' mice and men 

Gang aft a-glej^ ; 
And leave us naught but grief and pain 

For promised joy. 



JOHANN C. F. VON SCHILLER (1759-1805) 

The first great law is to obey. 

Disappointments are to the soul what a thunder- 
storm is to the air. 

Be true, and thou shalt fetter time with everlast- 
ing chain. 

We are too prone to find fault ; let us look for 
some of the perfections. 

Lofty thought lies oft in childish play. 

Every man stamps his value on himself; the 
pnce we challenge for ourselves is given us. 

Ranl^ exists in the moral world also. Commoner 
natures pay with what they do : nobler, with what 
they are. 

Remember aye, the ocean deeps are mute. 

The shallows roar ; 
Worth is the ocean — fame the bruit 

Along the shore. 
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" What shall I do to gain eternal life? " 

Discharge aright 
The simple dues with which each day is rife, 

Yea, with thy might. 
Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise 

Will life be fled, 
While he who ever acts as conscience cries 

Shall live, though dead. 



JOANNA BAILLIE (1762-1851) 

He who will not give some portion of his ease, 
his blood, his wealth, for others' good, is a poor 
frozen churl. 



SAMUEL ROGERS (1763-1855) 

Through the wide world, he only is alone who 
lives not for another. 

The good are better made by ill, . 
As odors crushed are sweeter still. 



JAMES HURDTS (1763-1801) 

To be secure, be humble. To be happy, be 
content. 

J. PAUL F. RICHTER (1763-1825) 

It is not great, but little good-haps that make 
up happiness. 
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It is a part of good-breeding, that a man should 
be polite, even to himself. 

Good deeds ring clear through heaven like a bell. 

The smallest children are nearest to God, as the 
smallest planets are nearest the sun. 

Life, like the waters of the seas, freshens only 
when it ascends towards heaven. 

Education should bring to light the ideal of the 
individual. 

Every unpleasant feeling is a sign that I have 
become untrue to my resolutions. 

It takes identity of sentiment, and variety of 
opinion, to make a dialogue. 

The inner man, like the negro, is born white, but 
is colored black by life. 

Truthfulness is not so much a branch as a blos- 
som of moral, manly strength. The weak, whether 
they will or not, must lie. 

My last word to you is. Be courageous. 



MME. DE STAEL (1766-1817) 

Sow good services ; sweet remembrances will 
grow from them. 

Time divided, is never long, and regularity 
abridges all things. 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS (1767-1848) 

Alas ! how swift the moments fly ! 

How flash the years along ! 
Scarce here, yet gone already by, 

The burden of a song. 
See childhood, youth, and manhood pass, 

And age with furrowed brow ; 
Time was, Time shall be, — drain the glass, 

But where — in Time — is Now ? 



SYDNEY SMITH (1769-1845) 

One of the greatest pleasures of life is conversa- 
tion, and the pleasures of conversation are enhanced 
by every increase of knowledge. 

Have the courage to be ignorant of a great num- 
ber of things, in order to avoid the calamity of being 
ignorant of every thing. 

You pity a man who is lame or blind ; but you 
never pity him for being a fool, which is often a 
much greater misfortune. 

The fact is, that to do any thing in this world 
worth doing, we must not stand back shivering and 
thinking of the cold and danger, but jump in, and 
scramble through as well as we can. 



NAPOLEON I. (1769-1821) 

Public instruction should be the first object of 
government. 
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Circumstances ! I tnake circumstances. 

Your hostile newspapers are more to be feared 
than a thousand bayonets. 

Impossible ! it is not good French ! 

Victory belongs to the most persevering. 

Brave deeds are the monuments of brave men. 

When firmness is sufficient, rashness is unneces- 
sary. 

Providence is always on the side of the strongest 
battalions. 

I have only one counsel for you, — J5e master. 

Every hour of lost time is a chance of future 
misfortune. 

All the scholastic scaffolding falls, as a ruined 
edifice, before one single word, — faith. 

Soldiei's ! from yonder pyramids forty centuries 
look down upon you. 



DUKE OF WELLINGTON (1769-1852) 

The next dreadful thing to a battle lost, is a 
battle won. 

When one begins to turn in bed, it is time to 
get up. 

Troops would never be deficient in courage if 
they could only know how deficient in it their 
enemies were. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH (1770-1850) 

The world is too much with us : late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 

The charities that soothe and heal and bless, 
Lie scattered at the feet of men like flowers. 

Poetry is the outcome of emotions recollected in 
tranquillity. 

Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, we 

know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good. 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

Small service is true service while it lasts : 
Of humblest friends, dear children, scorn not one. 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts. 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 

The education of circumstances is superior to 
that of tuition. 

Minds that have nothing to confer. 
Find little to perceive. 



JAMES MONTGOMERY (1771-1854) 

Deeper, deeper let us toil 
In the mines of knowledge ; 

Nature's wealth and learning's spoil 
Win from school and college ; 

Delve we there for richer gems 

Than the stars of diadems. 
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The bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 

And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest. 

In lark and nightingale we see 

What honor hath humility. 

Here in the body pent, 

Absent from Heaven I roam ; 

Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day's march nearer home. 

Talk not of talents ; what hast thou to do ? — 
Thy duty, be thy portion five or two. 
Talk not of talents ; is thy duty done ? 
Thou hadst sufficient, were they ten or one. 

Onward, onward may we press. 

Through the path of duty ; 
Virtue is true happiness. 

Excellence, true beauty. 
Minds are of celestial birth. 
Make we, then, a heaven of earth. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT (1771-1832) 

The paths of virtue, though seldom those of 
worldly greatness, are always those of pleasantness 
and peace. 

Without courage there cannot be truth, and with- 
out truth there can be no other virtue. 

Oh, what a tangled web we weave. 
When first we practise to deceive ! 
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Wheu a man has not a good reason for doing a 
thing, he has one good reason for letting it alone. 

Affection cjan withstand very severe storms of 
vigor, but not a long polar frost of indifference. 

The rose is fairest when 'tis budding new, 
And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears. 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 

Oh, many a shaft, at random sent. 
Finds mark the archer little meant ! 
And many a word, at random spoken. 
May soothe or wound a heart that's broken. 



FRIEDRICH VON HARDENBERG (1772-1801^ 

(NOVALIS) 

The highest purpose of intellectual cultivation is 
to give a man a perfect knowledge and masteiy of 
his own inner self. 

SAJVIUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE (1772-1834) 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 

Silence does not always mark wisdom. 

Poetry is the blossom and fragrance of all human 
knowledge, human thoughts, human passions, emo- 
tions, and language. 
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Common sense, in an uncommon degree, is what 
the world calls wisdom. 

To know, to esteem, to love, — and then to part, 
Make up life's tale to many a feeling heart ! 

Greatness and goodness are not means, but ends ! 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends. 

The good, great man? three treasures, love, and 

light, 
And calm thoughts, regular as infants' breath ; 
And three firm friends, more sure than day and 

night, — 
Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death. 

Often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events. 
And in to-day, already walks to-morrow. 



ROBERT SOUTHEY (1774-1843) 

If you would be pungent, be brief ; for it is with 
words as with sunbeams, — the more they are con- 
densed, the deeper thej^ burn. 

I do not cast my eyes away from my troubles. 
I pack them in as little compass as I can for myself, 
and never let them annoy others. 

He who never relaxes into sportiveness, is a 
wearisome companion ; but beware of him who jests 
at ever}' thing. 

Order is the sanity of the mind, the health of the 
body, the peace of the city, the security of the state. 
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DANIEL O'CONNELL (1775-1847) 
Whoever commits a crime strengthens his enemy. 



WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR (1775-1864) 

It is better to suffer than to lose the power of 
suffering. 

We are no longer happy, so soon as we wish to 
be happier. 

Study is the bane of childhood, the aliment of 
youth, the indulgence of manhood, and the restora- 
tion of age. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL (1777-1844) 

To live in hearts we leave behind. 
Is not to die. 

'Tis distance leads enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 

To bear, is to conquer our fate. 

Coming events cast their shadows before. 

Eternal Hope ! when 3'onder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Time, 
Thy joyous youth began — but not to fade — 
When all thy sister planets have decayed ; 
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When wrapt in fire, the reahns of ether glow, 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world below, 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruins smile, 
And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile. 



HENRY CLAY (1777-1852) 
Sir, I would rather be rights than be President. 



WILLIAM HAZLITT (1778-1830) 

The seat of knowledge is in the head ; of wisdom, 
in the heart. 

We are sure to judge wrong if we do hot feel 
right. 

The more we do, the more we can do : the more 
busy we are, the more leisure we have. 

Genius, like humanity, rusts for want of use. 

The soul of conversation is sympathy. 

The two rarest things to be met with are good 
sense and good nature. 

Wit is the salt of conversation, not the food. 



JOSEPH STORY (1779-1845) 

If a private person, who founds a single hospital 
or college, deserves the applause of all good men, 
how much more are they entitled to the appellation 
of public benefactors, who, by the side of every 
church in every village, plant a school of letters ! 
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Every successive generation becomes a living 
memorial of our public schools, and a living ex- 
ample of their excellence. 



CALEB C. COLTON (1780-1832) 

Grant graciously what you cannot refuse safely, 
and conciliate those you cannot conquer. 

Imitation is the sincerest flattery. 

Those who have resources within themselves, who 
can dare to live alone, want friends the least, but 
at the same time best know how to prize them 
most. 

The greatest friend of Truth is Time, her greatest 
enemy is Prejudice, and her constant companion is 
Humility. 

Any one can give advice, such as it is, but only a 
wise man knows how to profit by it. 

No two things differ more than hurry and de- 
spatch. Hurry is the mark of a weak mind ; de- 
spatch, of a strong one. 

He that is good will infallibly become better, and 
he that is bad will as certainl}' become worse ; for 
vice, virtue, and time are three things that never 
stand still. 

Our minds arc as different as our faces ; we are 
all travelling to one destination, — happiness ; but 
few are going by the same road. 
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We are ruined, not by what we really want, but 
by what we think we do : therefore never go abroad 
in search of your wants. If they be real wants, 
tliey will come home in search of you ; for he that 
buys what he does not want, will soon want what 
he cannot buy. 



TIMOTHY FLINT (1780-1840) 

Train your son and daughter to an emplo3^ment, 
to frugality, to hold the high front and to walk the 
fearless step of independence. 

I cannot conceive that mere idlers can have 
respect enough for themselves to be comfortable. 

Next to temperance, a quiet conscience, and 
cheerful mind, and active habits, I place early rising, 
as a means of health and happiness. 



WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING (1780-1842) 

Great effort from great motives is the best defini- 
tion of a happy life. 

Every mind was made for growth, for knowledge ; 
and its nature is sinned against when it is doomed 
to ignorance. 

Precept is instruction written in the sand ; the 
tide flows over it, and the record is gone. Example 
is engraven on the rock, and the lesson is not soon 
lost. 
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We never know a great character until something 
congenial to it has grown up within ourselves. 

True religion is a life unfolded within, not 
something forced on us from without. 

Good books are the true levellers. They give to 
all who faithfully use them, the society, the spiritual 
presence, of the greatest and best of our race. 

The truly great are to be found everywhere ; nor 
is it easy to say in what condition they spring up 
most plentifully. Real greatness has nothing to do 
with a man's sphere. 

Grandeur of character lies wholly in force of 
soul ; that is, in the force of thought, moral prin- 
ciple, and love ; and this may be found in the 
humblest condition of life. 

The greatest man is he who chooses the right 
with invincible resolution ; who resists the sorest 
temptations from within and without ; who bears 
the heaviest burdens cheerfully ; and whose reliance 
on truth, on virtue, and on God, is most unfaltering. 



THOMAS CIIAL:vrERS (1780-1847) 

Purity is the quick, sensitive delicacy to which 
the very conception of evil is offensive. 

Write your name in kindness, love, and mercy, 
on the hearts of thousands yon come in contact 
with, year by year, and you will never be forgotten. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER (1782-1852) 

On the diffusion of education among the people 
rests the preservation and perpetuation of our free 
institutions. 

It is the glorious prerogative of the empire of 
knowledge, that what it gains it never loses. 

Whatever makes men good Christians, makes 
them good citizens. 

Falsehoods not only disagree with truths, but 
usually quarrel among themselves. 

There is no evil that we cannot either face or fly 
from, but the consciousness of duty disregarded. 

One may live as a conqueror, a king, or a 
magistrate ; but he must die as a man. 

Keep cool. Anger is not argument. 

Nothing of character is really permanent but 
virtue and personal worth. 

Real goodness does not attach merely to this life : 
it points to another world. 

A conscience void of offence before God and 
man, is an inheritance for eternity. 



MME. SWETCHINE (1782-1857) 
Youth should be a savings bank. 

Let our lives be pure as snowfields, where our 
footsteps leave a mark but no stain. 
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There is, by God's grace, an immeasurable 
distance between late and too late. 

There is transcendent power in example. We 
reform others unconsciously when we walk uprightly. 

In youth we feel richer for every new illusion ; in 
maturer years, for every one we lose. 

There are not good things enough in life to 
indemnify us for the neglect of a single duty. 

One must be somebody in order to have enemies. 



JANE TAYLOR (1783-1824) 

Oh that it were my chief delight 
To do the things I ought ! 

Then let me try with all my might 
To mind what I am taught. 

How pleasant it is at the end of the day, 

No follies to have to repent. 
But reflect on the past, and be able to say 

That my time has been properly spent ! 



BISHOP IIEBER (1783-1826) 

Eternity has no gray hairs. The flowers fade, 
the heart withers, man grows old and dies, the world 
lies down in the sepulchre of ages ; but Time writes 
no wrinkles on the brow of Eternity. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING (1783-1859) 

If thou art a child, and hast ever added a soitow 
to the soul, or a furrow to the silvered brow of an 
affectionate parent ; if thou art a friend, and hast 
ever wronged in thought, or word, or deed, the 
spirit that generously confided in thee, — then be 
sui*e that every unkind look, every ungracious word, 
every ungentle action, will come thronging back 
upon thy memory. 

A poet, of all writers, has the best chance for 
immortality. Others may write from the head, but 
he writes from the heart, and the heart will always 
understand him. 

Little minds are tamed and subdued by misfor- 
tune, but great minds rise above them. 

Love is never lost. If not reciprocated, it will 
flow back, and soften and purify the heart. 



BERNARD BARTON (1784-1849) 

Where burns the fireside brightest. 

Cheering the social breast? 
Where beats the fond heart lightest. 

Its humblest hopes possessed ? 
Where is the hour of sadness 

With meek-eyed patience borne. 
Worth more than those of gladness, 

Wliich mirth's gay cheeks adorn? 
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Pleasure is marked by fleetness, 
To those who ever roam ; 

While grief itself has sweetness 
At home, — sweet home. 

When angels first, to shepherds' ears, 
Announced the Saviour's birth. 

What watchword did the heavenly spheres 
Pour down on listening earth ? 

'' Glory to God, who dwells on high ! 

Toward men — good will and unity ! " 



LEIGH HUNT (1784-1859) 

We cannot bid our dim eyes see 

Things as bright as ever. 
Nor tell our friends, though friends from youth, 

That they'll forsake us never ; 
But we can say, / never will. 

False world, be false for thee : 
And oh, Sound Truth, and Old Regard, 

Nothing shall part us three. 

I intrench myself in my books equally against 
sorrow and the weather. 

Words are often things also, and very precious, 
especially on the gravest occasions. Without 
" words," and the truth of things that is in them, 
what were we ? 
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HENRY KIRKE WHITE (1785-1806) 

Goodness, Time's rude hand defies, 
And winter lives when beauty dies. 

And canst thou, mother, for a moment think 
That we, thy children, when old age shall shed 
Its blanching honors on thy weary head, 

Could from our best of duties ever shrink ? 

Banish the thought ! — where'er our steps may roam, 
O'er smiling plains, or wastes without a tree, 
Still will fond memory point our hearts to thee. 

And paint the pleasures of thy peaceful home. 



SAMUEL WOODWORTII (1785-1842) 

How dear to this heart are the scenes of my child- 
hood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view ! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild- 
wood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew : 
The wide-spreading pond, and the mill which stood 
by it, 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell ; 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 
And e'en the rude bucket which hung in the well. 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket. 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 
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JOHN PIERPONT (1785-1866) 

These are the great of earth, — 
Great not by kingly birth ; 
Great in their well-proved worth, 
Firm hearts and true. 



RICHARD WHATELY (1787-1863) 

He who is not open to conviction, is not qualified 
for discussion. 

It is one thing to wish to have truth on our side, 
and another thing to wish to be on the side of 
truth. 

RICHARD H. DANA (1787-1879) 

Oh, listen, man ! 
A voice within us speaks the startling word, 
" Man, thou shalt never die ! '* Celestial voices 
Hymn it around our souls ; according harps. 
By angel-fingers touched, when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The sound of our great immortality. 

The rill is tuneless to his ear, who feels 
No harmony within ; the south-wind steals 
As silent as unseen among the leaves. 
Who has no inward beauty, none perceives. 

The trust, 
Thus given, guard, and to thyself be just. 
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LORD BYRON (1788-1824) 

Here's a sigh to those who love me, 
And a smile to those who hate ; 

And whatever sky's above me, 
Here's a heart for every fate. 

All who joy would win. 
Must share it : — Happiness was born a twin. 

They never fail who die in a great cause. 

But words are things, and a small drop of ink 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, 
think. 



SIR AUBREY BE VERB (1788-1846) 

Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 
God's messenger sent down to thee. Do thou 
With courtesy receive him. 

There is no remedy for time misspent. 
No healing for the waste of idleness ; 
Because I know this span of life was lent 
For lofty duties^ not for selfishness. 



SIR J. STEPHEN (1790-1859) 

Every man has in himself a continent of un- 
discovered character. Happy is he who acts the 
Columbus to his own soul. 
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BRYAN W. PROCTER (1790-1874) 

There is care that will not leave us, 
And pain that will not flee ; 

But on our hearth, unaltered, 
Sits Love — 'tween you and me. 

Touch us gentl}', Time ! 

Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently — as we sometimes glide 

Through a quiet dream ! 



LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY (1791-1865) 

A Lily said to a threatening Cloud 

That in sternest garb arrayed him, 
" You have taken my lord the Sun away, 

And I know not where you have laid him." 
It folded its leaves, and trembled sore 

As the hours of darkness pressed it, 
But at mom, like a bride, in beauty shone. 

For with pearls the dews had dressed it. 
Then it felt ashamed of its fretful thought, 

And fain in the dust would hide it ; 
For the night of weeping had jewels brought. 

Which the pride of day denied it. 

The strength of a nation, epsecially of a republi- 
can nation, is in the intelligent and well-ordered 
homes of the people. 
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Give words, kind words, to those who err ; 

Remorse doth need a comforter. 

With the sweet charit}^ of speech. 

Give words that heal, and words that teach. 



PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY (1792-1822) 

We look before and after. 

And pine for what is not ; 
Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught : 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 

thought. 

Thought alone, and its quick elements, — will, 
passion, reason, imagination, — cannot die. 

We, — are we not formed as notes of music are, 
For one another, though dissimilar ? 

Hope will make thee young ; for Hope and Youth 
are children of one mother. 

Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 



JOHN HOWARD PAYNE (1792-1852) 

'Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam. 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home. 
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EDWARD EVERETT (1794-1865) 

Education is a better safeguard of liberty than a 
standing army. If we retrench the wages of the 
schoolmaster, we must raise those of the recruiting- 
sergeant. 



WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT (1794-1878) 

So live that when thy summons comes, to join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death. 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night. 

Scourged to his dungeon ; but, sustained and 

soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the draper}' of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

The only wa}' to shine, even in this false world, 
is to be modest and unassuming. Falsehood may 
be a thick crust ; but, in the course of time, truth 
will find a place to break through. 



JOHN KEATS (1795-1821) 
A thing of beaut}' is a joy forever. 
The poetry of earth is never dead. 
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SARAH J. HALE (1795-1879) 

There is no impossibility to him who stands pre- 
pared to conquer every hazard. The fearful are 
the failing. 

The sea of ambition is tempest-tossed, 
And thy hopes may vanish like foam ; 

When sails are shivered, and compass lost, 
Then look to the light of Home. 



THOMAS CARLYLE (1795-1881) 

All true work is sacred ; in all true work, were 
it but true hand-labor, there is something of divine- 
ness. Labor, wide as the earth, has its summit in 
heaven. 

There is always hope in a man that actually and 
earnestly works. In idleness alone is there per- 
petual despair. 

Our grand business, is, not to see what lies dimly 
at a distance, but to do what lies clearly at hand. 

Men do less than they ought, unless they do all 
that they can. 

To be true is manly, chivalrous, Christian ; to be 
false is mean, cowardly, devilish. 

History is a mighty drama, enacted upon the 
theatre of time, with suns for lamps, and eternity 
for a background. 
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All that mankind has done, thought, gained, or 
been, — it is lying as in magic preservation in the 
pages of books. 

If time is precious, no book that will not improve 
by repeated readings, deserves to be read at all. 

What unknown seas of feeling lie in man, and 
will from time to time break through. 

The latest gospel in this world is. Know thy work, 
and do it. 

Pin thy faith to no man's sleeve. Hast thou not 
two eyes of thy own? 

Endurance is patience concentrated. 

So here hath been dawning another blue day ! 
Think ! wilt thou let it slip useless away ? 
Out of Eternity this new day was born. 
Into Eternity at night will return. 
Behold it aforetime, no eye ever did ; 
So soon, it, forever from all eyes is hid. 
Here hath been dawning another blue day ; 
Think ! wilt thou let it slip useless away? 

Cast forth thy act, th}^ word, into the ever-living, 
ever- working universe ; it is a seed-grain that cannot 
die. 

The spoken Word, the written Poem, is said to be 
an epitome of the man ; how much more the done 
Work! 
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CHARLES J. HARE (1796-1855) 

The praises of others may be of use in teaching 
us not what we are, but what we ought to be. 

The virtue of paganism was strength ; the virtue 
of Christianity is obedience. 

Unless a tree has borne blossoms in spring, you 
will vainly look for fruit on it in autumn. 

Thrift is the best means of thriving. 

Never put much confidence in such as put no 
confidence in others. 

To Adam, paradise was home. To the good 
among his descendants, home is paradise. 

How idle it is to call certain things, godsends ! 
as if there were any thing else in the world. 



. HORACE MANN (1796-1859) 

fit is well to think well ; it is divine to act well, j 

The mattock will make a deeper hole in the ground 
than lightning. 

Ten men have failed from defect in morals, where 
one has failed from defect in intellect. 

Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and 
sunset, two golden hours, each set with sixty dia- 
mond minutes. No reward is offered, for they are 
gone forever. 
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Unfaithfulness in the keeping of an appointment 
is an act of clear dishonesty. You may as well 
borrow a person's money as his time. 

Habit is a cable ; we weave a thread of it each 
day, and it becomes so strong we cannot break it. 



HOSEA BALLOU (1796-1861) 

Never let your zeal outrun your charity ; the 
former is but human, the latter is divine. 

There are few occasions when ceremony may not 
be easily dispensed with ; kindness, never. 

The experience of others adds to our knowledge, 
but not to our wisdom ; that is dearer bought. 

Folly is like the growth of weeds, always luxurious 
and spontaneous ; wisdom, like flowers, requires 
cultivation. 

A single bad habit in an otherwise faultless 
character, as an ink-drop, soileth the pure white 
page. 

Be more careful of your conscience than of your 
estate. The latter can be bought and sold; the 
former, never. 

Falsehood is cowardice. 



AGNES STRICKLAND (1796-1874) 

Next to the virtue, the fun in this world is what 
we can least spare. 
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The Reformation was cradled in the printing- 
press, and established by no other instrument. 



THOMAS HOOD (1798-1845) 

Half the failures in life come from pulling one's 
horse when he is leaping. 

A friendless heart is like a hollow shell, 
That sighs o'er its own emptiness. 



ROBERT POLLOK (1799-1827) 

Sorrows remembered sweeten present joy. 

He was a man 
Who stole the livery of the court of Heaven, 
To serve the Devil in. 



BISHOP DOANE (1799-1859) 

To be a gentleman, does not depend upon the 
tailor or the toilet. Good clothes are not good 
habits. A gentleman is just a gfen^Ze-man, no more, 
no less ; a diamond polished, that was first a 
diamond in the rough. 

Sculptors of life are we, as we stand 
With our souls uncarved before us, 

Waiting the hour when, at God's command, 
Our life-dream shall pass o'er us. 
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If we carve it then on the yielding stone, 
With many a sharp incision, 

Its heavenly beauty shall be our own ; 
Our lives — an angel-vision. 



A. BRONSON ALCOTT (1799-1888) 

Many can argue — not many converse. 

Friendship is the soul's heaven. 

That is a good book which is opened with expec- 
tation, and closed with profit. 

To be ignorant of one's ignorance, is the malady 
of ignorance. 

BISHOP POTTER (1800-1865) 

People will not be better than the books they 
read. 



G. D. BOARDMAN (1801-1831) 

The law of the harvest is to reap more than you 
sow. Sow an act, and 3'on reap a habit ; sow a 
habit, and you reap a character ; sow a character, 
and you reap a destiny. 



LOUIS KOSSUTH (1802) 

It is the surmounting of difficulties that makes 
heroes. 
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GEORGE P. MORRIS (1802-1864) 

Woodman, spare that tree ! 

Touch not a single bough : 
In youth it sheltered me, 

And I'll protect it now. 
'Twas my forefather's hand 

That placed it near his cot ; 
There, woodman, let it stand ! 

Thy axe shall harm it not. 

This book is all that's left me now ! 

Tears will unbidden start, — 
With faltering lip and throbbing brow, 

I press it to my heart. 

Thou truest friend man ever knew. 

Thy constancy I've tried ; 
Where all were false, I found thee true, 

My counsellor and guide. 
The mines of earth no treasure give 

That could this volume buy ; 

In teaching me the way to live, 

It taught me how to die. 

My Mother^s Bible, 



THOMAS C. IIALIBURTON (1802 7-1865) 

Hope is a pleasant acquaintance, but an unsafe 
friend. Hope is not the man for your banker, but 
he may do very well for a travelling companion. 

Some people have a perfect genius for doing 
nothing, and doing it assiduously. 
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GEORGE D. PRENTICE (1802-1870) 

If you woo the company of the angels in your 
waking hours, they will be sure to come to you in 
your sleep. 

When a man has no design but to speak the plain 
truth, he isn't apt to be talkative. 

Friendship's thought was made 
To be man's solace in the shade. 
And glad him in the light. 

There is only one stimulant that never fails, and 
yet never intoxicates, — Duty. 

Remorseless Time ! 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe ! what power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron heart to pity? On, still on. 
He presses, and forever. 



LYDIA MARIA CHILD (1802-1880) 

Blessings on all unselfishness ! on all that leads 
us, in love, to prefer one another ! Here lies the 
secret of universal harmon}' ; this is the diapason 
which would bring us all into tune. Only by losing 
ourselves, can we find ourselves. 

The rarest attainment is to grow old happily and 
gracefully. 
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VICTOR HUGO (1802-1884) 

Dirt has been shrewdly termed " misplaced 
material." 

Forty years is the old age of youth, while fifty 
is the youth of old age. 

Let us proclaim it firmly, proclaim it even in fall 
and defeat : this age is the grandest of all ages ; 
and do you know why? Because it is the most 
benignant. This age proclaims the sovereignty of 
the citizen, and the inviolability of life ; it crowns the 
people, and consecrates man. 



RALPH WALDO EMERSON (1803-1882) 

Character is higher than intellect. A great soul 
will be strong to live, as well as strong to think. 

To be able to discern that what is true is true, 
and that what is false is false, — this is the mark and 
character of intelligence. 

Truth is the property of no individual, but is the 
ti'easure of all men. 

Ever}' great and commanding movement in the 
annals of the world is the triumph of enthusiasm. 

Shallow men believe in luck, strong men believe 
in cause and effect. 

Beauty is its own excuse for being. 



\ 
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Let us be generous of our dignity, as well as of 
our money. 

What we seek, we shall find ; what we fiee from, 
flees from us. 

Books are the best things, well used; abused, 
among tlie worst. 

Spoons and skimmers, you can be undistinguisha- 
bly together ; but vases and statues require each 
a pedestal for itself. 

Make yourself necessary to somebody. 

Superlatives are diminutives, and weaken. 

'T^ruth is always present : it only needs to lift the 
iron lids of the mincVs eye to read its oracles. 

The world belongs to the energetic. 

We are all inventors, each sailing out on a voyage 
of discovery, guided each by a private chart, of 
which there is no duplicate. The world is all gates, 
all opportunities. 

Every man may be, and at some time is, lifted to 
a platform whence he looks beyond sense to moral 
and spiritual truth, and in that mood he strings 
words like beads upon his thought. 

Insist on yourself. Never imitate. 

A beautiful form is better than a beautiful face ; 
a beautiful behavior is better than a beautiful form. 
It is the finest of the fine arts. 

The only way to have a friend is to he one. 
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Nothing great was ever achieved without enthu- 
siasm. 

Can any thing be so elegant as to have few 
wants, and to serve them one's self? 

Step by step lift bad to good, 
Without halting, without rest. 
Lifting Better up to Best ; 

Planting seeds of knowledge pure. 

iSo nigh is grandeur to oiir dust, 
So nigh is God to man. 
When Duty whispers low, " Thou must," 
The youth replies, " I can." 
ugh we travel the world over to find the 
ful, we must carry it with us, or we find it 
not. 

Shall I tell you the secret of the true scholar? 
It is this: "Every man I meet is my master in 
some point, and in that I learn of him." 

An original sentence, a step forward, is worth 
more than all the centuries. 

Sooner or later that which is now life shall be 
poetry, and every fair or manly trait shall add a 
richer strain to the song. 

Life is not so short but that there is alwaj's time 
enough for courtesy. 

Welfare requires one or two companions of in- 
telligence, probity, and grace, to wear out life with, 
— persons with whom we can speak a few reason- 
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able words eveiy day, by whom we can measure 
ourselves, and who shall hold us fast to good sense 
and virtue. 

Stay at home in your mind, — don't recite other 
people's opinions. 

Good manners are made up of petty sacrifices. 
Temperance, courage, love, are made up of the 
same jewels. 

We must be as courteous to a man as we are to 
a picture, which we are willing to give the advantage 
of a good light. 

A gentleman makes no noise ; a lady is serene. 

There is a defeat that is useful. 

Don't waste your life in doubts and fears : spend 
yourself on the work before you, well assured that 
the right performance of this hour's duties will be 
the best preparation for the hours or ages that 
follow it. 



THOMAS GUTHRIE (1803-1873) 

I live for those who love me. 

For those who know me true, 
For the heavens that bend above me. 

And await my spirit too ; 
For the cause that needs assistance. 
For the wrongs that lack resistance, 
For the future in the distance. 
And the good that I can do. 
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DOUGLAS JERROLD (1803-1857) 

A man who is not able to make a bow to his own 
conscience ever}' morning is hardly in a condition 
to respectfully salute the world at any other time of 
the day. 

To the true teacher, Time's hourglass should still 
run gold-dust. 

Patience is the strongest of strong drinks, for it 
kills the giant Despair. 

Modesty is a bright dish-cover, which makes us 
fancy there is something very nice underneath it. 

Wishes, at least, are the easy pleasures of the 
poor. 

MME. DUDEVANT (1804-1876) 

(GEORGE SAND) 

There is but one virtue, — the eternal sacrifice of 
self. 



A. F. FORESTER (1806-1872) 

(CROWQUILL) 

Do not allow idleness to deceive you ; for while 
you give him to-day^ he steals to-morrow from you. 



HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN (1805-1875) 

Every man's life is a fairy-tale written by God's 
fingers. 
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MAZZINI (1805-1872) 

Slumber not in the tents of your fathera ! The 
world is advancing. Advance with it ! 

Life is a mission. Every other definition of life 
is false, and leads all who accept it astray. Reli- 
gion, science, philosophy, all agree in this, that 
every existence is an aim. 



EDWARD BULWER LYTTON (1805-1873) 

Beneath the rule of men entirely great, 
The pen is mightier than the sword. 

In the lexicon of youth, which fate- reserves 
For a bright manhood, there is no such word 
As Fail. 

There is no past, so long as books shall live. 

Books make the past our heritage and home. 

When shall we come to that delightful day. 

When each can saj' to each, '• Dost thou remem- 
ber?" 

Let us fill urns with rose-leaves in our May, 
And hive the thrifty sweetness for December ! 

Our ideas, like orange-plants, spread out in pro- 
portion to the size of the box wliich imprisons the 
roots. 

Be very sure that no man will learn any thing at 
all unless he first will learn humility. 
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Nothing ages like laziness. 

Life, that ever needs forgiveness, has for its first 
duty to forgive. 

The rust rots the steel which use preserves. 

Whatever you lend, let it be your money, not 
your name. 

It is only in some corner of the brain which we 
leave empty, that Vice can obtain a lodging. When 
he knocks at your door, be able to say, '* No room 
for your lordship, pass on ! *' 



GEORGE W. BETHUNE (1805-1862) 

Live to do good ; but not with thought to win 
From man return of any kindness done. 

O mother mine ! God grant I ne*er forget. 
Whatever be my grief, or what my joy. 

The unmeasured, unextinguishable debt 
I owe thy love ; but make my sweet employ 

Ever through thy remaining days to be 

To thee as faithful as thou wert to me. 



EARL OF BEACONSFIELD (1805-1881) 

To revive faith is more difficult than to create it. 

A pure conscience may defy city gossips. 

The secret of success is constancy to purpose. 

Circumstances are beyond the control of a man, 
but his conduct is in his own power. 
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The secret of success in life is for a man to be 
ready for iiis opportunity when it comes. 

We make our fortunes, and we call them fate. 

It is much easier to be critical than to be correct. 

Nurture your minds with great thoughts. 



JOHN STUART MILL (1806-1873) 

All the good of which humanity is capable is 
comprised in obedience. 

There is only one plain rule of life eternally bind- 
ing. It is this : Try thyself unweariedly, till thou 
findest the highest thing thou art capable of doing, 
and then do it. 

JOHN STERLING (1806-1844) 

The worst education that teaches self-denial is 
better than the best that teaches every thing else, 
and not that. 

R. C. TRENCH (1807) 

Mark how there still has run, inwoven from above, 
Through thy life's darkest woof, the golden thread 
of love. 

Language is the close-fitting dress of Thought. 

What by duty's voice is bidden. 

There, where duty's star may guide, 

Thither follow, that accomplish, 
Whatsoever else betide. 
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GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI (1807-1882) 
A bold oilset is half the battle. 



HENRY W. LONGFELLOW (1807-1882) 

We judge ourselves by what we feel capable of 
doing, while others judge us by what we have 
already done. 

A thought often makes us hotter than a fire. 

Let us then he what we are^ and speaA; what we 
think^ and in all things keep ourselves loyal to truth 
and the sacred professions of friendship. 

Three silences there are : the first of speech, the 
second of desire, the third of thought. 

Nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 

Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time. 

Let us then be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labor and to wait. 

Clamorous labor knocked with its hundred hands 
at the golden gates of the morning. 
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Most people would succeed in small things if 
they were not troubled with great ambitions. 

Look not mournfully into the past, it comes not 
back again ; wisely improve the present, it is thine ; 
go forth to meet the shadowy future without fear 
and with a manly heart. 

He that respects himself is safe from others ; he 
wears a coat of mail that none can pierce. 

In this world a man must either be anvil or 
hammer. 

The rays of happiness, like those of light, are 
colorless when unbroken. 

The talent of success is nothing more than doing 
what you can do, well. 

'Tis sweet to stammer one letter of the Eternal's 
language ; on earth it is called forgiveness. 

Some must follow, and some command, though 
all are made of clay. 

Home-keeping hearts are happiest. 

Oh, fear not in a world like this. 
And thou shalt know ere long, — 

Know how sublime a thing it is, 
To suffer and be strong. 

No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one so utterly desolate, 

But some heart, though unknown, 

Responds unto his own. 
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And the night shall be filled with music ; 

And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 

The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight. 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

Labor with what zeal we will. 

Something still remains undone, — 

Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun. 

In the infinite meadows of Heaven 
Blossomed the lovely stars, — the forget-me-nots of 
the angels. 

There is no Death ! what seems so is transitioi^ : 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian 

Whose portal we call Death. 

Something the heart must have and cherish, 
Must love, and joy, and sorrow learn ; 

Something with passion clasp, or perish, 
And in itself to ashes burn. 

Sunday is the golden clasp that binds the volume 
of the week. 

The holiest of holidays are those 

Kept by ourselves in silence and apart, — 

The secret anniversaries of the heart. 
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Pride goeth forth on horseback, grand and gay, 
But cometh back on foot, and begs iis way. 

Not in the clamor of the crowded street. 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves^ are triumph and defeat. 

Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 

Our hearts, in glad surprise. 

To higher levels rise. 

The tidal wave of deepest souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 

And lifts us unawares 

Out of all meaner cares. 

Better be dead and forgotten than living in shame 
and dishonor. 

Live up to the best that is in you : live noble 
lives, as you all may, in whatever condition you 
may find yourselves. * 



I- 



JOHN G. WHITTIER (1807) 

I pray the prayer of Plato old : 

God make thee beautiful within, ^? 
And let thine eyes the good behold p? 

In every thing save sin ! 

We shape ourselves^ the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 

And fill the future's atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 
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There's life alone in duty done, 
And rest alone in striving. 

Freedom, hand in hand with labor, 

Walketh strong and brave ; 
On the forehead of his neighbor 

No man writeth Slave ! 

Ah ! human kindness, human love — 

To few who seek, denied — 
Too late we learn to prize, above 

The whole round world beside. 

Still waits kind Nature to impart 

Her choicest gifts, to such as gain 
An entrance to her loving heart, 

Through the sharp discipline of pain. 
Forever from the Hand that takes 

One blessing from us, others fall ; 
And, soon or late, our Father makes 

His perfect recompense to all. 

Yet do thy work. It shall succeed 

In thine or in another's day ; 
And, if denied the victor's meed, 

Thou shalt not lack the toiler's pay. 

Faint not, falter not, nor plead thy weakness. 
Truth itself is strong. 

Thy nature, which, through fire and flood, 
To place or gain finds out its way. 

Hath power to seek the highest good. 
And duty's holiest call obey ! 
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Our lives are albums, written through 
With good or ill, with false or true ; 
And as the blessed angels turn 

The pages of our years, 
Grod grant they read the good with smiles, 

And blot the ill with tears ! 

The tissue of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of Destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 

No longer forward nor behind 

I look in hope and fear ; 
But, grateful, take the good I find. 

The best of now and here. 

When faith is lost, when honor dies. 
The man is dead. 

Self-ease is pain ; the only rest is labor for a 
worthy end. 

Who, looking backward from his manhood's prime, 
Sees not the spectre of his misspent time ? 

Wheresoever it goes, Love makes its atmos- 
phere. 

I feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the great march onward, 
And take by faith, while living, 
My freehold of thanksgiving. 
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WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER (1808) 

Bold in speech, and bold in action, 

Be forever ! Time will test. 
Of the free-souled or the slavish 

Which fulfils life's mission best. 

Be thou like the noble ancient, — 
Scorn the threat that bids thee fear ; 

Speak ! no matter what betide thee ; 
Let them strike, but make them hear ! 

Be thou like the first apostles, — 

Be thou like heroic Paul ; 
If a free thought seek expression, 

Speak it boldly, speak it all ! 

Face thine enemies, — accusers ; 

Scorn the prison, rack, or rod ; 
And, if thou hast truth to utter. 

Speak, and leave the rest to God ! 

He who seeks the truth, and trembles 

At the dangers he must brave. 
Is not fit to be a freeman, — 

He at best is but a slave. 



HENRY REED (1808-1854) 

And be the thread or coarse or fine, 
The loom is still the best receiver ! 

Wliate^er I spin ^ the same is mine. 
Returned in full from Time the Weaver. 
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HORATIUS BONAR (1808-1869) 

Let love prevail ! 

The love that envies not, that thinks no ill, 

That faileth not, but ever lives. 

All things believing, hoping, bearing still. 

He liveth long who liveth well. 

All else is life but flung away ; 
He liveth longest who can tell 

Of true things truly done each day. 

Then fill each hour with what will last ; 

Buy up the moments as they go ; 
The life above, when this is past, 

Is the ripe fruit of life below. 

Sow truth, if thou the truth wouldst reap ; 

Who sows the false will reap the vain ; 
Erect and sound thy conscience keep, 

From hollow words and deeds refrain. 

Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure ; 

Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright ; 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor. 

And find a harvest-home of light. 

Thou must be true th3'self. 

If thou the truth wouldst teach ; 

The soul must overflow if thou 
Another's soul wouldst reach ; 

It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech. 
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Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world's famine feed ; 

Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed ; 

Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 

Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken, 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown. 

Shall pass on to ages ; all about me forgotten. 
Save the truth I have spoken, the things I have 
done. 



ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING (1809-1861) 

Grief may be joy misunderstood. 
Only the Good discerns the good. 

I think we are too ready with complaint 
In this fair world of God's. O heart, be com- 
forted ! 
And, like a cheerful traveller, take the road. 
Singing, beside the hedge. What if the bread 
Be bitter in thine inn, and thou unshod 
To meet the flints ? At least, it may be said, 
*' Because the way is shorty I thank thee, God ! " 

So others shall 
Take patience, labor, to their heart and hand. 
From thy hand, and thy heart, and thy brave cheer, 
And God's grace fructify through thee to all. 

The least flower, with a brimming cup, may stand 
And share its dewdrop with another near. 
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The man, most man, 
Works best for men ; and, if most man indeed, 
He gets his manhood plainest from his soul. 

Get work, get work ; be sure 'tis better than what 
you work to get. 

God*s greatness flows around our incompleteness ; 
Round our restlessness, his rest. 

Only my gentleness shall make me great, 
My humbleness exalt me. 



PARK BENJAMIN (1809-1864) 

He fails alone who feebly creeps ; 
He wins who dares the hero's march. 

Be thou a hero ! let thy might 
Tramp on eternal snows its way. 

And through the ebon wall of night, 
Hew down a passage unto day. 

Press on I there's no such word as fail. 

Press nobly on ! the goal is near ; 
Ascend the mountain ! breast the gale ! 

Look upward, onward, — never fear I 
Why shouldst thou faint ? heaven smiles above. 

Though storms and vapor interv^ene ; 
That sun shines on, whose name is Love, 

Serenely o'er life's shadowed scene. 

Press on ! press on ! and reach the goal, 
And gain the prize, and wear the crown ; 

Faint not, for to the steadfast soul 
Come wealth and honor and renown. 
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To thine own self be true, and keep 

Thy mind from sloth, thy heart from soil; 

Press on ! and thou shalt surely reap 
A heavenly harvest for thy toil ! 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN (1809-1865) 

Let us have faith that right makes might ; and, 
in that faith, let us to the end dare to do our duty. 

With malice towards none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right as God gives us to see the 
right. 

Force is all-conquering, but its victories are short- 
lived. 

Knavery and flattery are blood relations. 



WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE (1809) 

Duty is a power which rises with us in the morn- 
ing, and goes to rest with us at night. It is the 
shadow that cleaves to us, go where we will, and 
which leaves us only when we leave the light of 
life. 

Individuals, not stations, ornament society. 

To train the miud shall be the first object, and to 
sUxk it, the second. 

Apt quotations carry conviction. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES (1809) 

Our brains are seventy-year clocks. The Angel 
of Life winds them up once for all, then closes the 
case, and gives the key into the hands of the Angel 
of the Resurrection. 

When a strong brain is weighed with a true heart, 
it seems to me like balancing a bubble against a 
wedge of gold. 

Many ideas grow better when transplanted into 
another mind, than in the one where they sprung up. 

Knowledge and timber shouldn't be much used 
till they are seasoned. 

What a comfort a dull but kindly person is at 
times ! A ground-glass shade over a gas-lamp does 
not bring any more solace to our dazzled eyes than 
such a one to our mind. 

The best part of our knowledge is that which 
teaches us where knowledge leaves off, and igno- 
rance begins. 

I find the great thing in this world is not so much 
where we stand, as in what direction we are moving. 

The flowering moments of the mind drop half 
their petals in our speech. 

Wisdom is the abstract of the past, but beauty 
is the promise of the future. 

One flag, one land, one heart, one hand, 
One nation evermore ! 
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Truth is tough : it will not break, like a bubble, 
at a touch ; nay, you may kick it about all day like 
a football, and it will be round and full at evening. 

You may set it down as a truth, which admits of 
few exceptions, that those who ask your opinion 
really want your praise. 

A man behind the times is apt to speak ill of 
them, on the principle that nothing looks well from 
behind. 

The foolishest book is a kind of leaky boat on 
a sea of wisdom ; some of the wisdom will get in, 
anyhow. 

Old books, as you well know, are books of the 
world's youth, and new books are the fruits of its 
ag€. 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll ! 

Leave th}- low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last. 
Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea. 



ALFRED TENNYSON (1809) 

Ah, God, for a man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones, gone 
For ever and ever by ; 
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One still, strong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, what care I? 

Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat, — one 
Who can rule, and dare not lie ! 

Oh, well for him whose will is strong ; 
He suffers, but he will not suffer long ; 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong. 

If time be heav}^ on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate, 

Nor any poor about your lands ? 
Oh, teach the orphan boy to read, 

Or teach the orphan girl to sew ; 
Pray Heaven for a human heart. 

And let your selfish sorrow go. 

Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the 
simple truth. 

Men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves, to higher things. 

Howe'er it be, it seems to me, 

'Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, for- 
ward, let us range : 

Let the great world spin forever down the ringing 
grooves of change. 

Through the shadow of the globe, we sweep into 
the younger day : 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle -of Cathay, 
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Yet I doubt not, through the ages one increasing 

purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the 

'process of the suns. 

Ah, when shall all men's good 
Be each man's rule ? and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land. 
And like a lane of beams across the sea, 
Through all the circle of the golden year. 

Behold, we know not any thing ; 

I can but trust that good shall fall - 

At last, far off ; at last, to all ; 
And every winter change to spring. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new ; 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow. 

The year is going, let him go ; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out false pride in place or blood, 

The civic slander and the spite ; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 



THEODORE PARKER (1810-1860) 

All the spaces between my mind and the mind of 
God are full of truths waiting to be crystallized 
into laws for the government of the masses. 
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Remorse is the pain of sin. 

Man is the highest product of his own history. 
The Discoverer finds nothing so tall as himself, 
nothing so valuable to him. 

The earnestness of life is the only passport to the 
satisfaction of life. 

Intellect is stronger than cannon. 

Every rose is an autograph from the hand of the 
Almighty God. 

The books which help you most, are those which 
make you think the most. 

A great book that comes from a great thinker, — 
it is a ship of thought, deep-freighted with truth 
and with beauty. 

All men need something to poetize and idealize 
their life a little ; something which they value far 
more than for its use, and which is a symbol of 
their emancipation from the mere materialism and 
drudgery of daily life. 



JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE (1810-1888) 

No historic event is so important as the advent 
of a conviction of a now truth. 

Before Greece, every thing in human literature 
and art was a rude and imperfect attempt. Since 
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Greece, every thing has been a rude and imperfect 
imitation. 

A politician thinks of the next election ; a states- 
man, of the next generation. 



FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE (1811) 

A sacred burden is this life ye bear ; 
Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly ; 
Stand up, and walk beneath it steadfastly. 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin. 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win. 

Better trust all, and be deceived. 

And weep that trust and that deceiving, 

Than doubt one heart, which, if believed. 
Had blessed one's life with true believing. 

Youth with swift feet walks onward in the way ; 

The land of joy lies all before his eyes ; 
Age, stumbling, lingers slower day by day. 

Still looking back, for it behind him lies. 

If in thy heart the spring of joy remains. 
All beauteous things, being reflected there. 
Most beautiful and joyful do appear. 



FRANCES S. OSGOOD (1811-1850) 

If once a purpose pure and high 
You form, for naught forego it ! 

*' The mulberry-leaf to silk is changed 
By Patience," says the poet. 
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Work — for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor ! all labor is noble and holy ; 
Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God ! 



WILLIAM M. THACKERAY (1811-1863) 

If thou hast never been a fool, be sure thou wilt 
never be a wise man. 

It is good for a man to live where he can meet his 
betters, intellectual and social. 

Follow your honest convictions, and be strong. 

Which of us that is thirty years old has not had 
his Pompeii? Deep under ashes lie life, youth, 
the careless sports, the pleasures and passions, the 
darling joy. 

A good laugh is sunshine in a house. 

Never lose a chance of saying a kind word. 



HORACE GREELEY (1811-1872) 
Talent without tact is only half talent. 



CHARLES SUMNER (1811-1874) 

The age of chivalry has gone ; the age of 
humanity has come. 
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The true grandeur of humanity is in moral eleva- 
tion, sustained, enlightened, and decorated by the 
intellect of man. 



WENDELL PHILLIPS (1811-1884) 
One on God's side is a majority. 

The slowest of us cannot but admit that the 
world moves. 



BERTHOLD AUERBACH (1812-1882) 

Years teach us more than books. 

Music washes away from the soul, the dust of 
every-day life. 

I have been young, and am now old, and have 
not yet known an untruthful man to come to a 
good end. 

Discontent is the source of all trouble, but also 
of all progress, in individuals and nations. 



CHARLES DICKENS (1812-1870) 

An idea, like a ghost, must be spoken to a little, 
before it will explain itself. 

It is good to be children sometimes, and never 
better than at Christmas, when its mighty Founder 
was a child himself. 
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The golden ripple on the wall came back again, 
and nothing else stirred in the room. The old, old 
fashion ! The fashion that came in with our first 
garments, and will last unchanged until our race 
has run its course, and the wide firmament is rolled 
up like a scroll. The old, old fashion, — Death! 
Oh, thank God, all who see it, for that older fashion 
yet, — of Immortality ! 

There is nothing so strong or safe, in any emer- 
gency of life, as the simple truth. 

True merit, wherever found, is ever modest, just 
as the well-filled heads of grain are always bent. 

A man can never be a true gentleman in manner, 
until he is a true gentleman at heart. 

Never be discouraged because good things go on 
so slowly here ; and never fail daily to do that good 
which lies next to your hand. 



ROBERT BROWNIXG (1812) 

Man's work is to labor, and leaven — 
As best he may — earth here with heaven. 

Go ! wake the seeds of good, asleep throughout 
the world. 

Let each task present its petty good to thee. 

Work must stand or stumble by intrinsic worth. 

Count it a crime to let a truth slip. 
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Truth is in thing, not word ; 
In meaning, not in manner. 

When the fight begins within himself, 
A man's worth something. 

Keep but ever looking, whether with the body's 
eye or the mind's, and you will soon find something 
to look on. 

Be a man ! 
Bear thine own burden ; never think to thrust thy 
fate upon another. 

Retreat may be success, — 

Delay, best speed, — half loss, at times, whole 
gain. 

THOMAS MACKELLAR (1812) 

Bear the burden of the present^ 

Let the morrow bear its own ; 
If the morning sky be pleasant. 

Why the coming night bemoan ? 

Holy strivings nerve and strengthen, — 
Long endurance wins the crown ; 

When the evening shadows lengthen, 
Thou shalt lay the burden down. 



C. P. CRANCH (1813) 

Thought is deeper than all speech. 
Feeling deeper than all thought ; 

Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught. 
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The hours are viewless angels, 
That still go gliding by, 

And bear each moment's record up 
To Him that sits on high. 



HENRY T. TUCKERMAN (1813-1871) 

The man who becomes a critic by trade, ceases 
in reality to be one at all. 

Sentiment, in its broadest acceptation, is as 
essential to the true enjoyment and grace of life 
as mind. 

The tastes, affections, and sentiments are more 
absolutely the man than his talent or acquirements. 

Ponder the lives of the srlorious in aii; or litera- 
ture through all ages. What are they but records 
of toils and sacrifices, supported by the earnest 
hearts of their votaries? 

Reason is not the only interpreter of life. The 
fountain of action is in the feelings. 



C. A. BARTOL (1813) 

Character is the diamond that scratches every 
other stone. 



HENRY WARD BEECHER (1813-1887) 

There is no such thing as a white lie ; a lie is as 
black as a coal-pit, and twice as foul. 
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As flowers never put on their best clothes for 
Sunday, but wear their spotless raiment and exhale 
their odor every day, so let your righteous life, free 
from stain, ever give forth the fragrance of the love 
of God. 

The blossom cannot tell what becomes of its 
odor; and no man can tell what becomes of his 
influence and example, that roll away from him, and 
go beyond his ken in their perilous mission. 

The humblest individual exerts some influence, 
either for good or evil, upon others. 

Happiness is not the end of life ; character is. 



CHARLES MACKAY (1814) 

There's a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming. 
We may not live to see the day, 
But earth shall glisten in the ray 

Of the good time coming. 
Cannon-balls may aid the truth. 

But thought's a weapon stronger; 
We'll win our battle by its aid, — 

Wait a little longer. 

But the sunshine aye shall light the sky. 
As round and round we run ; 

And the truth shall e'er come uppermost, 
And justice shall be done. 
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Man was made for healthful effort, 
Tyranny has crushed him long ; 

He shall march from good to better, 
And do battle with the wrong. 

Standing still is childish folly, 

Going backward is a crime ; 
None should patiently endure 
Any ill that he can cure. 

Onward ! keep the march of Time ! 
Onward ! while a wrong remains 

To be conquered by the right ; 
While Oppression lifts a finger 

To affront us by his might ; 
While an error clouds the reason 

Of the univei*sal heart, 
Or a slave awaits his freedom. 

Action is the wise man's part. 

Though I've travelled far and wide, 

And have waited time and tide, 
I never knew dishonesty to win ; 

Or a heart, however hard, 

From all S3'mpathy debarred, 
That kindness could not touch and enter in. 



EDWIN H. CIIAPIN (1814-1880) 

A man living amid the advantages and activities of 
this nineteenth century is a condensed Methuselah. 

Goodness consists not in the outward things we 
do, but in the inward things we are. 
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In this world the inclination to do things is of 
more importance than the mere power. 

Is there any thing so wretched as to look at a man 
of fine abilities doing nothing? 

Home is the seminary of all other institutions. 

Impatience never commanded success. 



F. W. FABER (1815-1863) 

For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win ; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 

Kind words are the music of the world. 



PHILIP J. BAILEY (1816) 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 

breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. 

He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

Oh ! the brave and good who serve 
A worthy cause can only one way fail : 
By perishing therein. Is it to fail? 
No ; every great or good man's death is a step 
Firm set towards their end, — the end of being, 
Which is the good of all, and love of God. 
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Application is the price to be paid for mental 
acquisition. To have the harvest, we must sow the 
seed. 

Lowliness is the base of every virtue, 

And he who goes the lowest builds the safest. 

Great thoughts, like great deeds, need 
No trumpet. 

Keep th}' spirit pure 
From worldly taint by the repellent strength 
Of virtue. Think on noble thoughts and deeds 
Ever. Still count the rosary of truth. 
And practise precepts which have proven wise ; 
Walk boldly and wisely in the light thou hast : 
There is a hand above will help thee on. 

Night brings out stars as sorrow shows us truths. 



F. W. ROBERTSON (1816-1853) 

It is not by change of circumstances, but by fit- 
ting our spirits to the circumstances in which God 
has placed us, that we can be reconciled to life and 
duty. 

There is a divine depth in silence. We meet God 
alone. 

DAVID BARKER (1816-1874) 

I know that the world, the great big world, 

Will never a moment stop 
To see which dog ma\' be in the wrong, 

But will shout for the dog on top. 
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But for rae, I shall never pause to ask 

Which dog may be in the right, 
For my heart will beat, if it beats at all, 

For the under dog in the fight. 



SAMUEL SMILES (1816) 

The great lesson of biography is to show what 
man can be and do at his best. A noble life put 
fairly on record acts like an inspiration to others. 

Time is of no account with great thoughts, which 
are as fresh to-day as when they first passed through 
their authors' minds ages ago. 



JOHN G. SAXE (1816-1887) 

The man is sure to fall at last 
Who does not stand alone ; 

Don't trust to other people's eyes, 
But learn to mind your own. 

Is Learning your ambition ? 

There is no ro3'al road ; 
Alike the peer and peasant 

Must climb to her abode : 
Who feels the thirst of knowledge, 

In Helicon ma}^ slake it, 
If he has still the Roman will 

To find a way, or make it. 
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ELIZA COOK (1817-1884) 

I love it ! I love it ! and who shall dare 

To chide me for loving that old arm-chair ? 

I've treasured it long as a sainted prize, 

I've bedewed it with tears, and embalmed it with 

sighs ; 
'Tis bound by a thousand bands to my heart ; 
Not a tie will break, not a link will start. 
Would ye learn the spell ? a mother sat there, 
And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair. 

We have faith in old proverbs full surely. 
For wisdom has traced what they tell. 

And truth may be drawn up as purely 
From them, as it may from a " well." 

Let us question the thinkers and doers. 

And hear what they honestly say, 
And you'll find they believe, like bold wooers, 

In, " Where there's a will, there's a way. 



yy 



Time is indeed a precious boon. 
But with the boon a task is given : 

The heart must learn its duty well 
To man on earth and God in heaven. 



HENRY D. TIIOREAU (1817-1862) 

Be not simply good. Be good for something. 
Goodness is the only investment that never fails. 
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Those who think must govern those who toil. 

Nothing makes the earth seem so spacious, as to 
have friends at a distance : they make the latitudes 
and longitudes. 

Books that are books are all that you want, and 
there are but half a dozen in any thousand. 

I would rather sit on a pumpkin, and have it all 
to myself, than to be crowded on a velvet cushion. 

You cannot dream yourself into a character : you 
must hammer and forge yourself one. 

Our life is frittered away by detail. Simplicity, 
simplicity, simplicity ! I say, let your affairs be as 
two or three, and not a hundred or a thousand; 
instead of a million, count half a dozen, and keep 
your accounts on your thumb-nail. 



JOHN B. GOUGH (1817-1886) 

Intemperance weaves the winding-sheet of souls. 

A man's enemies have no power to harm him, if 
he is true to himself and loyal to God. 



JAMES A. FROUDE (1818) 

Experience teaches slowly, and at the cost of 
mistakes. 
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GEORGE S. WEAVER (1818) 

Ood gives the mind, man makes the character. 
The mind is the garden, the character is the fruit ; 
the mind is the white page, the character is the 
writing we put upon it. 



H. W. SHAW (1818-1885) 

(JOSH BILLINGS) 

Perseverance is kingf^ 

Advice may be wrong, but examples prove them- 
selves. 

Love looks through a telescope ; envy, through a 
microscope. 

Show me a thoroughly contented person, and I 
will show you a useless one. 

Ill-nature is a sort of running sore of the 
disposition. 

Fuss is half-sister to Hurry, and neither of them 
can do any thing without getting in their own way. 

Despatch is taking time by the ears ; hurry is 
taking it by the end of the tail. 

Habits are like the wrinkles on a man's brow; 
if you will smooth out the one, I will smooth out 
the other. 

It is easy to assume a habit ; but when you try 
to cast it off, it will take skin and all. 
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If mankind were only just what they pretend to 
be, the problem of the millennium would be imme- 
diately solved. 

Laziness is a good deal like money : the more a 
man has of it, the more he seems to want. 

Success does not consist in never making blun- 
ders, but in never making the same one a second 
time. 

People who have nothing to say are never at a 
loss in talking. 

Successful writers learn at last what they should 
learn at first, — to be intelligently simple. 

Experience is a grindstone ; and it is lucky for 
us, if we can get brightened by it, and not ground. 

Economy is a savings bank, into which men drop 
pennies, and get dollars in return. 



JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL (1819) 

Once to every man and nation comes the moment to 

decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good 

or evil side ; 
Some great cause, God's new Messiah, offering each 

the bloom or blight, 
Flarts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep 

upon the right ; 
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And the choice goes by forever Hwixt that darkness 
and that light. 



Then to side with Truth is noble, when we share her 
wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and 'tis pros- 
perous to be just ; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward 
stands aside. 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is cru- 
cified. 

Be noble ! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 

Great truths are portions of the soul of man ; 
Great souls are portions of Eternity. 

Not only around our infancy 
Doth heaven with all its splendors lie ; 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb, aud know it not. 

For a cap and bells our lives we pay ; 

Bubbles we bu}- with a whole soul's tasking ; 
'Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

'Tis only God may be had for the asking. 
No price is set on the lavish summer, 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 

One thorn of experience is worth a whole wilder- 
ness of warning. 
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Let us be of good cheer, remembering that the 
misfortunes hardest to bear are those that never 
happen. 

No man is born into the world whose work is not 
born with him ; there is always work, and tools to 
work withal, for those who will ; and blessed are 
the horny hands of toil. 

Year by year more and more of the world gets 
disenchanted. Even the icy privacy of the Arctic 
and Antarctic circles is invaded. We have played 
Jack Horner with our earth, till there is never a 
plum left in it. 

Solitude is as needful to the imagination as society 
is wholesome for the character. 

Children are God's apostles, day b}^ day sent 
forth to preach of love and hope and peace. 

There is no good in arguing with the inevitable. 

The busy world shoves angrily aside 

The man who stands, with arms akimbo set. 

Until occasion tell him what to do ; 

And he who waits to have his task marked out 

Shall die, and leave his errand unfulfilled. 

He who would win the name of truly great 
Must understand his own age and the next. 

The future works out great men's destinies ; 
The present is enough for common souls. 

I do not fear to follow out the truth, 
Albeit along the precipice's edge. 
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A sneer is the weapon of the weak. 

Life is a leaf of paper white, 
Whereon each one of us may write. 

• •••••• 

Greatly begin ! though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime. 
Not/a«7w?*e, but low aim^ is crime. 

In the scale of the destinies, brawn will never 
weigh so much as brain. 

Wrong ever builds on quicksands, but the Right 
To the firm centre lays its moveless base. 

Attention is the stuff that memory is made of, 
and memory is accumulated genius. 

It may be glorious to write 

Thoughts that sliall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 

Once in a centur}' ; 

But better far it is to speak 

One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 

And friendless sons of men ; 

To write some earnest verse or line. 

Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make clear faith and manhood shine 

In the untutored heart. 

He who doth this, in verse or prose, 

Ma}' be forgotten in his day. 
But surely shall be crowned at last with those 

Who live and speak for aye. 
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Ah, let us hope that to our praise 

Good God not only reckons 
The moments when we tread his ways, 

But when the spirit beckons ! 
That some slight good is also wrought. 

Beyond self-satisfaction. 
When we are simply good in thought^ 

Howe'er we fail in action ! 



ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH (1819-1861) 

Be but faithful, that is all ; 
Go right on, and close behind thee 
There shall follow still, and find thee. 
Help, sure help. 

Stately is service accepted, but lovelier service ren- 
dered. 

Interchange of service, the law and condition of 
beauty ; 

Anyway beautiful, only to he tlie thing one is meant 
for. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY (1819-1875) 

Be good, sweet child, and let who will be clever, 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 
Thus shalt thou make life, death, and the vast 
forever. 

One grand, sweet song. 

There are two freedoms, — the false, where a 
man is free to do what he likes ; the true, where 
a man is free to do what he ought. 
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J. G. HOLLAND (1819-1881) 

(TIMOTHY TITCOMB) 

We rise by things that are 'neath our feet, 
By what we have mastered of good and gain, 
By the pride deposed, and passion slain. 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 

Young women, the glory of your life is to c^o 
something, and to he something. You may have 
formed the idea that ease and personal enjoyment 
are the ends of your life. This is a terrible mis- 
take. Developme7it, in the broadest sense and in 
the highest direction, is the end of your life. 

The gentleman is solid mahogany ; the fashionable 
man is only veneer. 

No one can disgrace us but ourselves. 

Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit, round by round. 

I count this thing to be grandly true : 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common clod 

To a purer air and a broader view. 

Character lives in a man, reputation outside of 
him. 

I have learned that to do one's next duty is to 
take a step toward all that is worth possessing. 
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EDWIN P. WHIPPLE (1819-1886) 

The great secret of a good style is to have proper 
words in proper places. 

Wit marries ideas lying wide apart, by a sudden 
jerk of the understanding. 

Humor is the very juice of the mind, oozing from 
the brain, and enriching and fertilizing wherever it 
falls. 

Life in harmony with virtue is the only life safe 
from contempt. 

HARRIET W. SEW ALL (1819) 

Why thus longing, thus forever sighing, 
For the far-off, unattained, and dim, 

While the beautiful, all round thee lying, 
Offers up its low, perpetual hymn? 



THOMAS W. PARSONS (1819) 

To larger sight, 
The rim of shadow is the line of light. 



MRS. MARIAN LEWES CROSS (1820-1880) 

(GEORGE ELIOT) 

"Ignorance,*' sa3's Ajax, "is a painless evil;" 
so, I should think, is dirt, considering the merry 
faces that go along with it. 
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Do we not all agree to call rapid thought and 
noble impulse by the name of inspiration? 

Hope, folding her wings, looked backward, and 
became regret. 

Can man or woman choose duties? No more 
than they can choose their birthplace, or their father 
and mother. 

Truth has rough flavors if we bite through. 

The reward of one duty is the power to fulfil 
another. 

C. N. BOVEE (1820) 

The highest excellence is seldom attained in more 
than one vocation. 

Bad manners are a species of bad morals. 

We give our best affections to the beautiful, only 
our second-best to the useful. 

Patience is only one faculty; earnestness, the 
devotion of all the faculties. 

One who is contented with what he has done will 
never become famous for what he will do. He has 
lain down to die. 

Honesty is not only the first step toward great- 
ness, it is greatness itself. 

The same wind that canies one vessel into port 
may blow another off shore. 

Difficulties, by bracing the mind to overcome 
them, assist cheerfulness, as exercise assists diges- 
tion. 
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ALICE GARY (1820-1871) 

Arise, and all thy tasks fulfil, 

And as thy day thy strength shall be ; 
Were there no power beyond the ill, 

The ill could not have come to thee. 
Though cloud and storm encompass thee, 

Be not afflicted or afraid ; 
Thou knowest the shadow could not be. 

Were there no sun beyond the shade. 

This you all must learn at length, 
lies are weak, and truth is strength ; 
And as much as you deceive, 
Just so much you lose of strength. 

Some days must needs be full of gloom. 
Yet must we use them as we may. 

Talk less about the years to come, 
Live, love, and labor more to-day. 

Among the pitfalls in our way. 

The best of us walk blindly ; 
So, man, be wary, watch and pray, 

And judge your brother kindly. 

True worth is in heing^ not seeming^ 

In doing, each day that goes by. 
Some little good, not in dreaming 

Of great things to do by and by. 
For, whatever men say in their blindness, 

And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There is nothing so kingly as kindness. 

And nothing so royal as truth. 
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PAXTON HOOD (1820-1885) 

The eyes of a man are of no use wiHiout the 
observing power. 

Be as careful of the books you read as of the 
company you keep. 



EDWARD L. YOUMANS (1821-1887) 

Every fact that is learned becomes a key to other 
facts. 

Many a college student only succeeds in master- 
ing a disqualifying culture. 



CHARLES BUXTON (1822-1871) 

You have only to watch other ill-natured people, 
to resolve to be unlike them. 

The fact is, nothing comes, — at least, Dothing 
good. All has to be fetched. 



U. S. GRANT (1822-1885) 

The true prosperity and greatness of a nation is 
to be found in the elevation and education of its 
laborers. 

I know of no method to secure the repeal of bad 
or obnoxious laws so efficient as their stringent 
execution. 
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I do not believe in luck in war, any more than in 
luck in business. Luck is a small matter ; may 
affect a battle or a movement, but not a campaign 
or a career. 

The only eyes a general can trust are his own. 

The free school is the promoter of that intelli- 
gence which is to preserve us a free nation. 

Keep the Church and State forever separate. 

The laborer is the author of all greatness and 
wealth. 

What I am, I owe to my country. 

We believe that we have a good government, worth 
fighting for, and, if need be, dying for. 

Habits formed in early life and early education 
press upon us as we grow older. 

The will of the people is the best law. 



E. E. HALE (1822) 

Look up, and not down ; look forward, and not 
back ; look out, and not in ; and lend a hand. 



ROBERT COLLYER (1823) 

A man's best friends are his ten fingei-s. 

God hides some ideal in every human soul. At 
some time in our life we feel a trembling, fearful 
longing to do some good thing. Life finds its 
noblest spring of excellence in this hidden im- 
pulse to do our best. 
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MRS. SARA J. LIPPINCOTT (1823) 

(GRACE GREENWOOD) 

Ah ! yet near earth the eagle tires ; 

Lost in the sea, the river ; 
But naught can stay the human mind, • 

*Tis upward, onward, ever ! 
It yet shall tread the starlit paths, 

By highest angels trod, 
And pause but at the farthest world. 

In the universe of God. 



CAROLINE MASON (1823) 

Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so ; 
Then, blow it east or blow it west. 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 



ARCHIBALD A. HODGE (1823-1886) 

No man can ever rise above that at which he 
aims. 

Do thoroughly whatever work God may give you 
to do, and cultivate all 3'our talents besides. 



GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS (1824) 

Books are the ever-burning lamps of accumulated 
wisdom. 
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ADELINE D. T. WHITNEY (1824) 

God sets some souls in shade alone ; 
They have no daj'^light of their own : 
Only in lives of happier ones 
They see the shine of distant suns. 

God knows. Content thee with thy night, 
Thy greater heaven hath grander light. 
To-day is close, the hours are small ; 
Thou sitt'st afar and hast them all. 
Lose the less joy that doth but blind ; 
Reach forth a larger bliss to find. 
To-day is brief, the inclusive spheres 
Eain raptures of a thousand years. 



PHEBE GARY (1824-1871) 

And isn't it, my boy or girl, 

The wisest, bravest plan, 
Whatever comes, or doesn't come, 

To do the best you can? 

Don't think there's always safety 

Where no danger shows ; 
Don't suppose you know more 

Than anybody knows. 

For each, content in his place should dwell, 

And envy not his brother ; 
And any part that is acted well 

Is jttst as good as another. 
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For we all have our proper sphere below, 
And this is a truth worth knowing : 

You will come to grief, if you try to go 
Where you were never made for going. 

There are as many pleasant things. 

As many pleasant tones, 
For those who dwell by cottage heaiHis 

As those who sit on thrones. 

If you tried and have not won, 

Never stop for crying ; 
All that's great and good is done 

Just by patient trying. 



GEORGE MACDONALD (1824) 

Be noble — that is more than wealth ; 

Do right — that's more than place ; 
Then in the spirit there is health. 

And gladness in the face ; 
Then thou art with thyself at one. 
And, no man hating, fearest none. 

To be trusted is a greater compliment than to be 
loved. 

If I can put one touch of a rosy sunset into the 
life of any man or woman, I shall feel that I have 
worked with God. 

No indulgence of passion destroys the spiritaal 
nature so much as respectable selfishness. 

One of the grandest things in haying rights is, 
that, being your rights, you may give them up. 
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RICHARD H. STODDARD (1825) 

Not what we would, but what we must, 

Makes up the sum of living ; 
Heaven is both more and less than just 

In taking and in giving. 
Swords cleave to hands that sought the plough, 

And laurels miss the soldier's brow. 



ADELAIDE A. PROCTER (1825-1864) 

Nothing resting in its own completeness 
Can have worth or beauty ; but alone 

Because it leads and tends to further sweetness 
Fuller, higher, deeper, than its own. 

Life is only bright when it proceedeth 
Towards a truer, deeper Life above ; 

Human love is sweetest when it leadeth 
To a more divine and perfect Love. 

Hours are golden links, God's token, 
Reaching heaven ; but one by one 

Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 

One by one thy duties wait thee. 
Let thy whole strength go to each ; 

Let no future dreams elate thee. 
Learn thou first what these can teach. 
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Rise ! for the day is passing, 

And you lie dreaming on ; 
The others have buckled their armor, 

And forth to the fight are gone : 
A place in the ranks awaits you, 

Each man has some part to play ; 
The Past and the Future are nothing 

In the face of the stern To-day. 

Words are mighty, words are living ; 

Serpents with their venomous stings, 
Or bright angels crowding round us 

With heaven's light upon their wings : 
Every word has its own spirit. 

True or false, that never dies ; 
Every word man's lips have uttered 

Echoes in God's skies. 



WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER (1825) 

" I can't " is a sluggard, too lazy to work ; 
From duty he shrinks, every task he will shirk ; 
No bread on his board, and no meal in his bag ; 
His house is a ruin, his coat is a rag. 

" I can " is a worker ; he tills the broad fields, 
And digs from the earth all the wealth that it 

yields ; 
The hum of his spindles begins with the light, 
And th^ fires of his forges are blazing all night. 
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BAYARD TAYLOR (1825-1878) 

To Truth's house there is a single door, which is 
Experience. 

The healing of the world 
Is in its nameless saints. Each separate star 
Seems nothing ; but a myriad scattered stars 
Break up the night, and make it beautiful. 



DINAH MULOCH CRAIK (1826-1887) 

Oh, lift up thankful eyes, dear friend ! 

Count equal, loss and gain ; 
Because, as long as the world lasts, 

Green leaves iKiill come again. 
For, sure as earth lives under snows, 

And love lives under pain, 
'Tis good to sing with every thing, 

" When green leaves come again." 

Oh, how beautiful is morning ! 
How the sunbeams strike the daisies. 
And the king-cups fill the meadow 
Like a golden-shielded army 
Marching to the uplands fair ! 
I am going forth to battle. 
And life's uplands rise before me. 
And my golden shield is ready. 
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And I pause a moment, timing 
My heart's paean to the waters, 
As with cheerful song incessant 
Onward runs the little stream ; 
Singing ever, onward ever, 
Boldly runs the merry stream. 

Ah ! many a storm love can safely outride, 
But a secret at home is like rocks under tide. 

Life counts not hours by joys or pangs; 
But just by duties done. 

Love that asketh love again 
Finds the barter naught but pain ; 
Love that giveth in full store 
Aye receives as much, and more. 
Love exacting nothing back 
Never knoweth any lack ; 
Love compelling Love to pay, 
Sees him bankrupt every day. 

The life of action is nobler than the life of 
thought. 



ETHEL L. BEERS (1827-1879) 

Use gentle words, for who can tell 
The blessings they impart? 

How oft they fall, as manna falls, 
On some nigh-fainting heart. 
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GERALD MASSEY (1828) 

There is no dearth of kindness in this world of ours ; 
Only in our blindness we gather thorns for flowers. 

High hopes, that burned like stars sublime, 

Go down the heavens of Freedom ; 
And true hearts perish in the time 

We bitterliest need them. 
But never sit we down, and say 

There's nothing left but sorrow ; 
We walk the wilderness to-day, 

The promised land to-morrow. 

Build up heroic lives, and all 

Be like a sheathen sabre, 
Ready to flash out at God's call, 

O chivalry of labor ! 
Triumph and toil are twins ; and aye 

Joy suns the cloud of sorrow ; 
And 'tis the martyrdom to-day 

Brings victory to-morrow. 



JEAN INGELOW (1830) 
It is a delightful help, merely not to be hindered. 

I am glad to think that I am not bound to make 
the world go right, but only to discover and to do, 
with cheerful heart, the work that God appoints. 

When our thoughts are born. 
Though they be good and humble, one should mind 
How they are reared, or some will go astray. 
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JAMES A. GARFIELD (1831-1881) 

The world's history is a divine poem, of which 
the history of every nation is a canto, and every 
man a word. Its strains have been pealing along 
down the centuries ; and, though there have been 
mingled the discords of warring cannon and dying 
men, yet to the Christian, philosopher, and histo- 
rian, — the humble listener, — 'there has been a 
divine melody running through the song, which 
speaks of hope and halcyon days to come. 

Next in impoii;ance to freedom and justice is 
popular education, without which neither justice nor 
freedom can be permanently maintained. 

Schoolhouses are the republican line of fortifica- 
tions. 

Commerce links all mankind in one common 
brotherhood of mutual dependence and interests. 

Ideas are the great warriors of the world, and a 
war that has no ideas behind it is simply brutality. 

Great ideas travel slowly, and for a time noise- 
lessly, as the gods whose feet were shod with wool. 

A noble life, crowned with heroic death, rises 
above and outlives the pride and pomp and glory 
of the mightiest empires of the earth. 

There are some things I am afraid of : I am 
afraid to do a mean thing. 
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No man can make a speech alone. It is the great 
human power that strikes up from a thousand minds 
that acts upon him, and makes the speech. 

If the power to do hard work is not talent, it is 
the best possible substitute for it. 

The children of to-day will be the architects of 
our country's destiny in 1900. 

Right reason is stronger than force. 



ROBERT BULWER-LYTTON (1831) 

(OWEN MEREDITH) 

No life 
Can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife, 
And all life not be purer and stronger thereby. 

We are our own fates. Our own deeds 
Are our doomsmen. Man's life was made not 

for men's creeds, 
But men's actions. 

But if 
I march forth to the battle-field of life 
Bearing love's banner, it shall be to fight. 
Not in the rear, but in the van, and win 
New realms for man. 

Genius does what it must, and talent does what 
it can. 

EDWIN ARNOLD (1832) 

Within yourselves deliverance must be sought : 
Each man his prison makes. 
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REV. C. H. SPURGEON (1834) 

Economy is half the battle of life ; it is not so 
hard to earn money as to spend it well. 

Death is the waiting-room where we robe our- 
selves for immortality. 



CHARLES W. ELIOT (1834) 

The fruit of liberal education is not learning, 
but the capacity and desire to learn ; not knowledge, 
but power. 

HARRIET McEWEN KIMBALL (1834) 

The Beautiful Gate of sleep is barred I 

O angel within ! — 
The panels of pearl, with diamonds starred, 
Give back no sound to my feeble knock ; 
I have no key that will turn the lock. 

How long must I wait? 
Oh, evermore and for evermore 
Must I stand at the Beautiful Gate? 



THEODORE TILTON (1835) 

In all our losses, all our gains, 
In all our pleasures, all our pains, 
The life of life is : Love remains. 
In every change from good to ill, — 
If love continue still. 
Let happen then what will. 
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CELIA THAXTER (1835)^ 
One golden day redeems a weary year. 



PHILLIPS BROOKS (1835) 

Truth, and a soul that is ready for truth, meet 
like the fuel and the flame. 

Never fear to bring the sublimest motive to the 
smallest duty, and the most infinite comfort to 
the smallest trouble. 

The lives of men who have been always growing 
are strewed along their whole course with the things 
they have learned to do without. 



NANCY A. W. PRIEST (1836-1870) 

Over the river they beckon to me, — 

Loved ones who've crossed to the farther side ; 
The gleam of their snowy robes I see. 

But their voices are drowned in the dashing tide. 



THOMAS ASHE (1836) 

This world has work for us ; we must refuse 
No honest task, nor uncongenial toil ; 
Fear not your feet to tire, nor robe to soil. 
Nor let your hands grow white for want of use. 
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THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH (1836) 

The busy shuttle comes and goes 

Across the rhymes, and deftly weaves 
A tissue out of autumn-leaves, 

With here a thistle, there a rose. 

With art and patience thus is made 
The poet's perfect cloth of gold ; 
When woven so, nor moth nor mould 

Nor time can make its colors fade. 

Build as thou wilt, unspoiled by praise or blame, 
Build as thou wilt, and as thy life is given. 

They fail, and they alone, who have not striven. 



CHARLES H. FOWLER (1837) 

The best teachers of humanity are the lives of 
great men. 

B. FORCEYTHE WILLSON (1837-1867) 

Only Truth is never olden. 
Truth alone is ever golden ; 
On whatever plain thou pitchest. 
E'er the true man is the richest. 



MARY ABIGAIL DODGE (1838) 

(GAIL HAMILTON) 

It is the crushed grape that gives out the blood- 
red wine ; it is the suffering soul that breathes the 
sweetest melodies. 
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There is generally no such thing as duty, to the 
people who do it. They simply take life as it 
comes, meeting, not shirking, its demands, whether 
pleasant or unpleasant ; and that is pretty much all 
there is of it. 

MARGARET E. SANGSTER (1838) 

Do not keep alabaster boxes of your love and 
tenderness sealed up until your friends are dead. 
Bring them out now, in their weary hours, and open 
them, that they may be refreshed and cheered by 
the perfumes of sympath}^ and affection. 

We cannot all make honey, 

But some canj^?ic? it oxit^ 
And show its hive to others, — 

A gracious thing, no doubt. 



MAY RILEY SMITH (1842) 

Let us gather up the sunbeams 

Lying all around our patli ; 
Let us keep the wheat and roses, 

Casting out the thorns and chaff ; 
Let us find our sweetest comfort 

In the blessings of to-day. 
With a patient hand removing 

All the briers from the way. 

Sometime, when all life's lessons have been learned. 
And sun and stars forevermore have set. 

The things which our weak judgments here have 
spurned, 
The things o'er which we grieved with lashes wet, 
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Will flash before us out of life's dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue ; 

And we shall see how all God's plans were right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most 
true. 

If we could push ajar the gates of life, 

And stand within, and all God's working see, 

We could interpret all this doubt and strife. 
And for each mystery could find a key. 

But not to-day : then be content, poor heart ; 

God's plans like lilies pure and white unfold ; 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart ; 

Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 

And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loosed, may rest, 

When we shall know and clearly understand, 

I think that we shall say that " God knows best." 



ANNIE DOUGLAS ROBINSON (1842) 

(MARIAN DOUGLAS) 

Labor is a blessing ; 

But I really can't 
Think it would be pleasant 

To be born an ant. 
And be always busy. 

Cleaning house each day 
All the gladsome summer 

From the first of May. 
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There's one thing, my children, 'tis well you should 

know : 
Though the world is in love with bright eyes and 

soft hair, 
It is only good children, the angels call fair. 



SAMUEL MILLER HAGEMAN (1848) 

Wisdom ripens unto Silence, as she grows more 

truly wise. 
And she wears a mellow sadness in her heart and 

in her eyes ; 
Wisdom ripens unto Silence, and the lesson she doth 

teach 
Is that life is more than language, and that thought 

is more than speech. 



FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT (1849) 

It is better than every thing else, that the world 
should be a little better because a man has lived, — 
even ever so little better. 



EDMUND W. GOSSE (1849) 

Cling to the flying hours ; and yet 
Let one pure hope, one great desire. 

Like song on dying lips, be set, — 
That ere we fall in scattered fire, 
Our hearts may lift the world's heart higher. 
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Clear brain and sympathetic heart, 
A spirit on flame with love for man, 

Hands swift to labor, slow to part — 
If any good, since time began. 
The soul can fashion, such souls can. 



HERBERT CLARKE (1852) 

Because of Death, hold not thy life too cheap ; 
Plan for the years, found broad and strong, aim 

high ; 
Nobly to fail, is more than victory 
Over unworthy foes ; mourn not, nor weep ; 
One span of Ufe thou hast 'twixt dark and deep ; 
Be all thy care to fill it gloriously ; 
Live ever as if thou knew'st thou couldst not die ! 
This day is short — there will be years for sleep. 



JAMES H. HOADLEY 

Tliink the good, and not the clever. 
Thoughts are seeds that grow, forever 

Bearing richest fruit in life ; 
Such alone can make the thinker 

Strong to conquer in the strife. 

Love the good, and not the clever. 
Noble men ! the world can never 

Cease to praise the good they've done. 
They alone tlie true, who gather 

Harvests which their deeds have won. 
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Do the good, and not the clever. 
Fill thy life with true endeavor ; 

Strive to be the noblest man. 
Not what others do, but rather 

Do the very best you can. 



ELLEN P. ALLERTON 

Beautiful faces are those that wear — 
It matters little if dark or fair — 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 
Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true. 
Moment by moment, the long day through. 

Beautiful feet are those that go 

On kindly ministries to and fro — 

Down lowliest ways, if God wills so. 

Beautiful lives are those who bless, — 

Silent rivers of happiness. 

Whose hidden fountains few may guess. 



HARRIET KENDALL 

Let us not turn 
To seek in clouds our happiness, but try 

Each day to learn 
That near home, blessings lie. 
Those die to live, who first have lived to die. 
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ELIZABETH M. NEWELL 

Definite work is not always that which is cut and 
squared for us, but that which comes as a claim 
upon the conscience, whether it is nursing in a 
hospital or hemming a handkerchief. 



SARAH D. CLARK 

Youth and love are oft impatient. 

Seeking things beyond tlicir reach ; 
But the heart grows sick of hoping 

P>e it learns what life can teach ; 
For, before the fruit be gathered, 

We must see the blossoms fall ; 
And the waiting tiine^ my brothers, 

Is the hardest time of all. 



L. CLARK 



'Tis a little thing to do, 
To speak the word that's true, 
Yet truth is always best, 
And he who speaks is blest. 



MRS. CURTIS 

Pull away cheerily, work with a will ; 

Let not a drone-bee live in the hive ; 
The world driveth on like a busy old mill, 

And each with our web we busily thrive. 
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MRS. GUERNSEY 

Employ the gift thou hast, 
Whate'er it be, with true and earnest care ; 
And this endeavor shall not be the last ; — 
Each good performed, another shall prepare. 



ANNIE A. PRESTON 

The work of the sun is slow, 
But as sure as heaven, we know ; 

So we'll not forget, when the skies are wet, 
There's green grass under the snow. 

We'll find that it's ever so, 

In this life's uneven flow ; 
We've only to wait, in the face of fate, 

For the green grass under the snow. 



MARY E. DODGE 

Whatever tempting wrong lurks near 
To check your best improvement, 

Ask God for help, ahd bid your soul 
March on with dauntless movement. 



ELIZABETH CAREW 

The fairest action of our human life 
Is scorning to revenge an injury ; 
And 'tis a firmer conquest, truly said. 
To win the heart than overthrow the head. 
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JULIUS STURM 

Paiu's furnace-heat within me quivers, 
*■ God's breath upon the flame doth blow, 
And all my heart in anguish shivera 

And trembles at the fiery glow ; 
And yet I whisper, " As God will ! " 

And in his hottest fire — hold still. 



HELEN KEITH 

If we bravely resolve to do our part, 
And bear our griefs with a patient heart, 

And free from all repining, 
We shall be led to a higher way. 
To a better work than we do to-day, 
And find love's sunlight shining ; 
For truth of spirit and strength of soul 
Will make the darkest cloud unroll 

And show its silver lining. 



WILLIAM M. PAXTON 

Ideas go booming through the world louder than 
cannon. Thoughts are mightier than armies. Prin- 
ciples have achieved more victories than horsemen 
and chariots. 

H. C. PAYISTE 

It is better to fall short of a high mark, than to 
recLch a low one. 
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ELEANOR AMES 

(ELEANOR KIRK) 

What seemeth best, I'll do 
With hope and courage too ; 
And if results shall show 

* 

That right I did not know, 
'Twill still be right for me 
Through all eternity. 



CHARLES J. O'MALLEY 

Whatever lacks purpose is evil; a pool without 

pebbles breeds slime ; 
Not any one step hath chance fashioned, on the 

infinite stairway of time ; 
Nor ever came good without labor, in toil or in 

science or art ; 
It* must be wrought out through the muscles, bom 

of the soul and the heart. 

Whatever is strong with a purpose, in humbleness 

woven, soul-pure, 
Is known to the Master of singers ; He touches it, 

saying, "Endure! " 



• J. PETIT SENN 

Let us believe neither half of the good, people 
tell us of ourselves, nor half the evil they say of 
others. 
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Happiness is where we find it, but ver}^ rarely 
where we seek it. 

That experience which does not make us better, 
makes us worse. 

It requires less character to discover the faults of 
others, than to tolerate them. 

There is nothing for preseiTing the body like 
having no heart. 

Some delicate matters must be treated like pins, 
because, if they are not seized by the right end, we 
get pricked. 

Envy, like flame, blackens that which is above it, 
and which it cannot reach. 

Doubt springs from the mind. Faith is the 
daughter of the soul. 

The happiness of the tender heart is increased 
by what it can take away from the wretchedness of 
others. 

CHRISTOPHER HARVEY 

Let them that would build castles in the air, 

Vault thither without step or stair ; 

Instead of feet to climb, take wings to fly, 

And think their turrets top the sky. 

But let me lay all my foundations deep. 

And learn, before I run, to creep. 

Who digs through rocks to lay his gi'ound-work low, 

May in good time build high and sure, though slow. 
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EBEN E. REXFORD. 

Lend a helping hand, my brother, 

To the weary ones you meet ; 
There are many bowed with burdens, 

Fainting in the day's fierce heat. 
Pass not by a toil-worn brother, 

Let none ask for aid in vain ; 
Lend a helping hand, believing 

Time will pay you back again. 

Lend a helping hand, my brother, 

There are chances all the way ; 
When you see a man discouraged. 

Have a helping word to say. 
Kindly words are balm and comfort 

To the wear}', and they make 
Many a heavy load seem lighter ; 

Speak them for a brother's sake. 

In the march of life, my brother. 

Willing heart and ready hand 
Make the way seem bright and pleasant 

As we journey through the land. 
Blest the hands outstretched to help us, 

With a hopeful word and smile ; 
Lend a helping hand ta others, 

It is grandly worth your while. 
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WILLIAM R. ALGER 
Keep your working power at its maximum. 

Who has good deeds brought well to end, 

For him the gloomy forests shine ; 
The whole world is to him a friend, 

And all the earth a diamond-mine. 

Seek truth from thought, and not from mouldy 

books, O fool ! 
Look in the sky to find the moon, not in the pool. 

Oh, square thyself for use ! a stone that may 
Fit in the wall, is not left in the way. 

These three men, all at once, to death, the slander- 
poison burns : 

The one who speaks, the one who hears, the one 
whom it concerns. 



ALPHONSE KARR 

Every man has three characters, — that which he 
exhibits, that which he has, and that which he 
thinks he has. 

JOHANNES A. SILESIUS 

Two eyes hath every soul : one into Time shall see, 
The other bends its gaze into Eternity. 



ALFRED MERCIER 

It is the want of diligence, rather than the want 
of means, that causes most failures. 
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CHATFIELD 

Jokes are the cayenne of conversation, and the 
salt of life. 



A. L. BARNARD 

The first step toward being good is the willing- 
ness to become good. 



ALFRED PERCIVAL GRAVES 

"Aim not too high at things beyond thy reach," 
Nor give the rein to reckless thought or speech ; 
Is it not better all thy life to bide 
Lord of thyself, than all the earth beside ? 



J. L. BASFORD 

Human happiness depends mainly on the improve- 
ment of small opportunities. 



JOHN S. VAN CLEVE 

How sweet the charm of courtesy ! 

And gracious words how sweet ! 
No virtue of the soul can be 

Without this grace complete. 
Its fragrant breath befits the rose ; 
Such pleasure from politeness flows. 
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O. N. POTTER 

Deem not thy toil obscure, 
It shall have lustre, being rarely done ; 
Not ours to choose, but ours to use aright 
The gifts of God, — or ten, or only one. 



MRS. GATES 

If you cannot in the conflict 

Prove yourself a soldier true ; 
If, where fire and smoke are thickest, 

There's no work for you to do, — 
When the battle-field is silent. 

You can go with careful tread, 
You can bear away the wounded, 

You can cover up the dead. 

Do not, then, stand idly waiting 

For some greater work to do ! 
Fortune is a lazy goddess : 

She will never come to you. 
Go and toil in any vineyard ; 

Do not fear to do or dare : 
If you want a field of labor. 

You can find it anyivhere. 
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ANONYMOUS. 

" Of Akon little is knoivn^ though his works are 
excessively numerous. He has dabbled in every 
thing. The only author who can in the least compete 

with him in fecundity is Ibid, ' ' 

* « « • 
Great deeds are trumpeted, loud bells are rung, 

And men turn round to see ; 
The high peaks echo to the paeans sung 

O'er some great victory. 
And yet great deeds are few : the mightiest men 
Find opportunities but now and then. 

The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 

Whose deeds, both great and small. 
Are olose-knit strands of an unbroken thread 

Where love ennobles all. 
The world may sound no trumpets, ring no bells ; 
The book of life the shining record tells. 

» * « » 
It is not much the world can give. 

With all its subtle art, 
And gold and gems are not the things 

To satisfv the heart ; 
But, oh, if those who cluster round 

The altar and the hearth 
Have gentle words and loving smiles, 

How beautiful is earth ! 
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What if years of fierce endeavor 
Have been spent by thee in vain ? 

What if thou hast met disaster? 
Up, and take the field again ! 

Wreck and ruins all about thee, 
Give not up, but struggle still ; 

Stubborn courage is resistless, — 

Ye can conquer if ye will. 

« « « « 

God gave us hands, — one left, one right ; 

The first to help ourselves, the other 
To stretch abroad in kindly might 

To help along our faithful brother. 
Then, if you see a brother fall 

And bow his head before the weather, 
If you be not a dastard all. 

You'll help him up, and stick together. 

* • * « 

We are but minutes — little things ; 
Each one furnished with sixty wings 
With which we fly on our forward track, 
And not a minute ever comes back. 

We are but minutes ; use us well, 

For hovi we are used, we must one day tell. 

Who uses minutes, has hours to use ; 

Who loses minutes, whole years must lose. 

» * « * 

If wisdom's ways you wisely seek, 

Five things observe with care : 
Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 

And liow^ and when^ and lohere. 

« « « « 
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Tliere arc no fairy-folk that ride 

About the world at night, 
Who give you wings and other things 

To pa}^ for doing right. 
But if you'd do to others what 

You'd have them do to you, 
You'll be as blest as if the best 

Of story-books were true. 

* * « « 

Laugh, and the world laughs with you ; 

Weep, and you weep alone ; 
For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth. 

But has trouble enough of its own. 
Sing, and the hills will answer. 

Sigh, it is lost on the air ; 
The echoes bound to joyful sound. 

But shrink from voicing care. 

Rejoice, and men will seek 3'ou ; 

Grieve, and they turn to go ; 
They want full measure of all your pleasure, 

But tliey do not need your woe. 
Be glad, and your friends are many ; 

Be sad, and you lose them all ; 
There are none to decline your nectared wine. 

But alone you must drink life's gall. 

• * » * « 

The meiTiest folks are the best, I know ; 

For those who are laughing and gay 
Are the ones who are willing to stop and show 

Tired people an easier way. 
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I think, if we were always glad, 

We scarcely could be tender. 
If none were sick, and none were sad, 

What service could we render? 

* « « * 

As the poor seed, that undei^round 

Seeks its true life above it. 
Not knowing what will there be found 

When sunbeams kiss and love it ; 
So we in darkness upward grow. 

And look and long for heaven, 
But cannot picture it below, 

Till more of light be given. 

» * « « 

O my soul, look not behind thee : thou hast work 
to do at last ; 

Let the brave toil of the present overarch the crum- 
bling past. 

Build thy great acts high and higher, build them in 
the conquered sod. 

Where thy weakness first fell bleeding, where tlij' 

first prayer rose to God. 

* « • * 
Truth and justice are eternal, 

Born with loveliness and light ; 
Secret wrongs shall never prosper 

While there is a sunny right. 
God, whose world-wide' voice is singing 

Boundless love to you and me. 
Sinks oppression, with its titles. 

But as pebbles in the sea. 

* * ♦ * 
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Hold communion with/ew, 

Be intimate with one; 
Deal justly by all^ 
Speak evil of none! 
» » » « 
For thinking, one ; for converse, two — no more ; 
Three for an argument ; for walking, four ; 
''^or social pleasure, five ; for fun, a score. 

» » « « 

We scatter seeds with careless hand. 
And dream we ne'er shall see them more ; 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears 
In weeds that mar the land, 
Or healthful store. 
» * » » 

I must take my turn at the mill, 

I must grind out the golden grain ; 
I must work at my task with a resolute will 
Over and over again. 

* » » » 
Trifles make the life of man ; 
So in all things, 
Great and small things, 
Be as thorough as you can. 

» » » « 
In each duty lies a beauty. 

If your eyes you do not shut, 
Just as surely and securely 

As a kernel in a nut. 

« « • * 
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Without knowledge there can be no sure progress. 
Vice and barbarism are the inseparable companions 
of ignorance. Except in rare instances, the highest 
virtue is attained only through intelligence. 

True happiness abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 
Can still respect and still revere himself. 

He that good thinketh, good may do, 
And God will help him thereunto ; 
For was never good work wrought, 
Without beginning of good thought. 

« » « * 

Other people have their faults, 

And so have ye as well, 
But all ye chance to see or hear 

Ye have no right to tell. 

Be careful that ye make no strife 
With meddling tongues and brain, 

For ye will find enough to do 
If ye but look at hame. 

« « » » 

Strive, endeavor ; it profits more 

To fight and fall, than on time's dull shore 

To sit an idler ever ; 
For him who bares his arm to the strife. 
Firm at his post in the battle of life. 

The victory faileth never. 

« » » • 
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Some find work where some find rest, 

And so the weary world goes on ; 
I sometimes wonder which is best : 

The answer comes when life is gone. 
Some eyes sleep where some eyes wake, 

And so the dreary night-hours go ; 
Some hearts beat where some hearts break : 

I often wonder why 'tis so. 

Some wills faint where some wills fight ; 

Some love the tent, and some the field ; 
I often wonder who are right, 

The ones who strive, or the ones who yield. 
Some hands fold where other hands 

Are lifted bravely in the strife ; 
And so through ages and through lands 

Move on the two extremes of life. 

» » * « 

Truth, knowledge, virtue — all are ours to gain. 
Life stretches onward like an unknown main ; 
Life stretches upward to the starry maze, 
God's gates fly open at our ardent gaze. 

« » * » 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, a transitory 

breath, 
It raised a brother from the dust, it saved a soul 

from death. 
O germ ! O fount ! O word of love ! O thought at 

random cast ! 
Ye were but little at the first, but mighty at the 

last. 

» » « « 
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Constant sunshine, howe'er welcome, 

Ne'er would ripen fruit or flower ; 

Giant oaks owe half their greatness 

To the scathing tempest's power. 

» » * • 
Give me a man who says, — 

'' I will do something well, 
And make the fleeting days 

A story of labor tell." 
Though the aim he has be small, 
It is better than none at all ; 
With something to do the whole year through, 
He will not stumble or fall. 

Better to strive and climb. 

And never reach the goal. 
Than to drift along with time, 

An aimless, worthless soul. 
Ay, better to climb and fall. 
Or sow, though the yield be small, 
Than to throw away da}' after day, 

And never to strive at all. 

* * * » 

Pain cannot affect us always. 
Brighter da3*s will soon be here ; 

Sorrow may oppress us often. 
Yet a happier time is near ; 

All along our earthly journey 
This reflection lights the way : — 

Nature's darkest hour is always 

Just before the break of day. 

• « » • 
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By the street of * By and By,* one arrives at the house of 
* Never.* — Old Saying, 

Oh ! shun the spot, my youthful friends, I urge you 

to beware ; 
Beguiling is the pleasant way, and softly breathes 

the air ; 
Yet none have ever passed to scenes ennobling, 

great, and high. 
Who once began to linger in the street of By and 

By. 

Then shun the spot, my youthful friends ; work on 

while yet you may ; 
Let not old age overtake you, as you slothfully 

delay. 
Lest you should gaze around you, and discover with 

a sigh, 
You have reached the house of ' Never,' by the 

street of ' By and By ' 1 



* « « » 



'Tis the part of truest wisdom. 
Well to store the youthful mind ; 

He who works the mines of learning 
Will most precious jewels find. 



« • » » 



Here is the place to work ; 

Now is the time, my soul ! 
Within the heait it must begin. 

Where all the life-streams roll. 
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Here must the work be done, 

If thou art truly wise : 
Now ; for the time that makes to-day, 

Once lost, forever dies. 

* » « » 

Oh, things can never go badly wrong, 

If the heart be true and the love be strong ; 
For the mist, if it comes, and the weeping rain, 

Will be changed by the love into sunshine again. 

« » * » 

Action still must wait on thought ; 

Life's a voyage rough though short ; 
We must dare the sorrow wave, 
Many a sin-storm we must brave. 

Ere we reach the destined port. 

Vain it were to watch beside 

The pits where we our talents hide ; 

We must face the noise and strife 

Of the market-place of life. 

That our trustiness be tried. 

* » * » 

Then let us learn to help each other, 

Hoping unto the end : 
Who sees in every man a brother. 

Shall find in each a friend. 

« « * » 

If our plans should go wrong, we'll have courage 

still, 
For we think that somehow, when we've a will. 

We shall always find a way ! 

« • « « 
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A bright New Year, oh, hold it dear, 

For God who sendeth, He only lendeth. 

« « « » 

No act falls fruitless ; none can tell 

How vast its power may be, 
Nor what results unfolded dwell 

Within it silently. 

» » « « 

Words are things of little cost ; 
Quickly spoken, quickly lost ; 
We forget them, but they stand, 
Witnesses at God's right hand. 

» » » » 

If little duties j'ou would spurn, 

A lesson from the raindrop learn ; 

If small you are, — 'twill comfort bring, — 

The raindrop is a smaller thing. 

* « » » 

We must all do our best^ and be willing to try. 
Be the effort to study, to write, or to fly. 
Or any thing else worth the knowing. 

« » * * 

Our man}' deeds, the thoughts that we have 
thought, 
They go out from us, thronging every hour ; 
And in them all is folded up a power 
That on the earth doth move them to and 
fro; 
And mighty are the marvels they have wrought 
In hearts we know not, and ma}' never know. 

• * « « 
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Let bygones be bygones ; 

If bygones were clouded 
By aught that occasioned a pang of regret, 

Oh, let them m darkest 

Oblivion be shrouded ; 
'Tis wise and 'tis kind to forgive and forget. 

Let bygones be bygones ; 

Your heart will be lighter 

When kindness of yours with reception has met ; 

The flame of pure love 

Will be purer and brighter, 

If, God-like, you strive to forgive and forget. 

» » » * 
Dare to think, though othera frown ; 

Dare in words your thoughts express ; 

Dare to rise, though oft cast down ; 

Dare the wronged and scorned to bless. 

Dare from custom to depart ; 

Dare the priceless pearl possess ; 
Dare to wear it next your heart ; 

Dare, when others curse, to bless. 

Dare forsake what you deem wrong ; 

Dare to walk in wisdom's way ; 
Dare to give where gifts belong ; 

Dare God's precepts to obey. 

Do what conscience says is right ; 

Do what reason says is best ; 
Do with all your mind and might ; 

Do your duty, and be blest. 

» « » « 
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If aught good thou canst not say 
Of thy brother, foe, or fiiend, 
Take thou then the silent way^ 

Lest in word thou shouldst offend. 

« « « * 

Dare we condemn the ills that others do ? 
Dare we condemn? 

Their strength is small, their trials not a few, 
The tide of wrong is difficult to stem. 
And if to us more clearly than to them 
Is given knowledge of the great and true, 

More do they need our help and pity too. 

Dare we condemn ? 

» » * » , 

When a thought becomes a thing, 
Busy hands make hammers ring. 
Until honest work has wrought 

Into shape, the thinker's thought. 

» * » » 

If advice we would convey. 

There's a time we should convey it ; 
If we've but a word to say, 

There's a time in which to say it. 

» » » » 

Use no magnifying glasses 

To change molehills into mountains. 

Nor on every ill that passes 

Pour hot tears from bitter fountains. 

Trust in God, and know j^our duty ; 
Some good things are in your power ; 

Every day will bring its booty 

From the labor of the hour. 

• » * • 
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Never reek what fools are prating ; 

Work and wait, — let sorrow lie : 
" Live and love : have done with liating," 

Goethe says — and so say I. 

« * « • 

If the world's a " vale of tears,** 

Smile till rainbows span it ; 
Breathe the love that life endears — 

Clear from clouds to fan it. 
Of your gladness lend a gleam 

Unto souls that shiver ; 
Show them how dark sorrow's stream 

Blends with hope's bright river. 

It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain. 

« « * • 

Great love, through smallest channels, will find its 

surest way ; 
It waits not state occasions, which may not come, or 

may : 
It comforts and it blesses, hour by hour and day by 

day. 

« * « « 

If thou canst plan a noble deed, 
And never flag till it succeed. 
Though in the strife thy heart should bleed, 
Whatever obstacles control. 
Thine hour will come. Go on, true soul ! 
Thou 'It win the prize ; thou 'It reach the goal. 

• » • • 
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Never a word is said, 

But it trembles in ttie air, 
And the truant voice has sped, 
To vibrate everywhere. 
And perhaps far off in eternal years 
The echo may. ring upon our ears. 

Never are kind acts done 

To wipe the weeping eyes, 
But like flashes of the sun 
They signal to the skies ; 
And up above the angels read 
How we have helped the sorer need. 

Never a day is given. 

But it tones the after years. 
And it carries up to heaven 
Its sunshine or its tears ; 
While the to-morrows stand and wait, 
The silent mutes by the outer gate. 

There is no end to the sky. 

And the stars are everywhere, 
And time is eternity. 

And the here is over there ; 
For the common deeds of the common day 
Are ringing bells in the far away. 



« » » * 



In silence mighty things are wrought — 
Silently builded, thought on thought. 
Truth's temple greets the sky ; 
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And like a citadel with towers, 
The soul, with her subservient powers^ 
Is strengthened silently. 

* « » » 

Soundless as chariots on the snow. 
The saplings of the forest grow 
To trees of mighty growth ; 
Each nightly star in silence burns, 
And every day in silence turns 

The axle of the earth. 

» • » » 



i 
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I'm little January ; perhaps you do not know 

How far I*ve come to see you, across the fields of 

snow. 
Perhaps you weren't expecting I'd be so very small, 
Perhaps you're almost wishing I had not come at all. 

I've lots of little sisters, a little brother too. 
And every one is coming to make a call on you. 
But I got ready quickly, and came right straight off 

here, 
To be the first to greet you, this happy, bright New 

Year. Lisbeth B. Comins 

Bend down your branches, apple-tree. 

Said busy little May ; 
With blossoms I must trim each twig, 

And I've not long to stay. 
I'll wake the nodding daffodils, 

I'll rouse the violets blue. 
And then, when all my work is done, 

I'll say good-by to you. Lisheth B, Comins 

Oh, what anear but golden brooms. 

And a w&ste of reedy rills ! 
Oh, what afar but the fine glooms 

On the rare blue hills ! jean Ingelow 

173 
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The maple does not shed its leaves 
In one tempestuous scarlet rain ; 

But softly, when the south wind grieves, 
Slow-wandering over wood and plain, 

One by one they waver through 

The Indian summer's hazy blue, 

And drop, at last, on the forest mould. 

Coral and ruby and burning gold. 

Edna Dean Proctor 

The Autumn counterfeited Spring 

With such a flush of flowers. 
His fiery-tinctured garlands more 

Than mocked the April bowers. 
And airs as sweet as airs of June 

Brought on the twilight hours. 

D, Mulock Craik 

Oh, the fluttering and the pattering of the green 

things growing ! 
How they talk each to each, when none of us are 

knowing ; 

In the wonderful white of the weird moonlight, 

Or the dim, dreary dawn when the cocks are 

crowing ! 

D, Mulock Craik 

The buttercups across the field 

Made sunshine rifts of splendor ; 
The round snowbud of the thorn in the wood 

Peeped through its leafage tender, 

As the rain came softly falling. 

D. Mulock Craik 
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Heigh-ho ! daisies and buttercups, 
Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall ; 

A sunshiny world full of laughter and leisure, 

And fresh hearts unconscious of sorrow and thrall. 

Jean Ingelow 
Heigh-ho ! daisies and buttercups, 

Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall ! 
When the wind wakes, how they rock in the grasses, 

And dance with the cuckoo-buds, slender and 

small ! 

Jean Ingelow 

O columbine ! open your folded wrapper, 

Where two twin turtle-doves dwell. 
O cuckoo-pint ! toll me the purple clapper 

That hangs in your clear green bell. 

Jean Ingelow 

The foxglove shoots out of the green matted 
heather. 

Preparing her hoods of snow ; 
She was idle, and slept till the sunshiny weather. 

O children ! take long to grow. 

Jean Ingelow 

Autumn, in his leafless bowel's, is waiting for the 
winter's snow. 

Whittier 

The tint of autumn, a mighty flower-garden, blos- 
soming under the spell of the enchanter Frost. 

Whittier 

Flowers are lovely ; Love is flower-like ; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree. 

Coleridge 
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Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 
Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven * 
Beneath the keen, full moon? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at 3'our feet? — 
God ! Let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer, and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 

Dewdrops are the gems of morning, 

But the teara of mournful eve. 

(M&ridgk 

'Tis a month before the month of May, 
And the spring comes slowly up this way. 

Come forth into the light of things; let Nature 
be your teacher. 

The wind, a sightless laborer, whistles at his task. 

Wovdsuiorih 

Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her. 

And 'tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

Soft is the music that would charm forever ; 
The flower of sweetest smell is shy and lowly. 
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To me, the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

Wordsiworih 
The lands are lit 

With all the autumn blaze of golden-rod, 

And everywhere the purple asters nod 

And bend and wave and flit. 

H, Hunt Jackson 

To her bier comes the Year, 

Not with weeping and distress, 

As mortals do ; 

But to guide her way to it, 

All the trees have torches lit. 

Lucy Larcom 

When Summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And, like a dream of beauty, glides away. 

Sarah Helen Whitman 

Midnight is that strange hour when the veil 

between the frail present and the eternal future 

grows thin. 

Haitiet Beecher Stowe 

The shivering column of the moonlight 

Lies upon the crumbling sea. 

W. W. Story 

Spring unlocks the flowers 

To paint the laughing soil. 

Reginald Heher 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

. The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Gi^ay 
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Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn. 

Oiimr Goldsmith 

Were I, O God, in churchless lands remainmg 

Far from all voice of teachers or divines, 

My soul would find, in flowera of thy ordaining, 

Priests, sermons, shrines. 

Horace Smith 

April ! April ! Are you here ? 

Oh, how fresh the wind is blowing 
See, the sky is bright and clear. 

Oh, how green the grass is growing ! 

April ! April ! Are you here ? 

Doi'a Ooodale 

This world could not exist if it were not so 

simple. The ground has been tilled a thousand 

years, yet its powers remain ever the same ; a little 

rain, a little sun, and each spring it grows green 

again. 

Goethe 

Nature knows no pause in progress and develop- 
ment, and attaches her curse on all inaction. 

Goethe 

Night wanes ; the vaix)rs round the mountains 

curled 
Melt into morn, and light awakes the world. 

-Byron 
There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore ; 

There is society where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 

Byron 
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The starlight dews, all silently their tears of love 
distil. 

Byron 

KoU on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean, — 

roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore : 

• * • » 

Unchangeable save in thy wild waves* play, 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow ; 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest 
now. 

Byron 

How happy they, 
Who, from the toil and tumult of their lives, 
Steal to look down where naught but Ocean 
strives. 

Byron 

The mom is up again ; the dewy morn. 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all 
bloom^ 

Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 
And living as if earth contained no tomb, — 

And glowing into day. 

Byron 

But mighty Nature bounds as from her birth ; 
The sun is in the heavens, and life on earth ; 
Flowers in the valley, splendor in the beam, 
Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream. 

Byron 
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On the approach of spring, I withdraw without 

reluctance from the nois}^ and extensive scene of 

crowds without company^ and dissipation without 

pleasure. 

Edward Gibbon 

Stars, which stand as thick as dewdrops on the 

field of heaven. 

PhUip J. BaOey 

What are ye orbs? The words of God? The 

Scripture of the skies ? 

PhUip J. Baikf 

Night brings out stars as son*ow shows us truths. 

Philip J. Bailey 

Stringing the stars at random round her head, 
Like a pearl net-work, there she sits, — bright Night ! 

PhUip J. Bailey 

To rock and river, plain and wood, 
I cry, " Ye arc my kin." While I, O Earth ! 
Am but an atom of thee, and a breath, 
Passing unseen and unrecorded, like 
The tiny throb here in my temple's pulse. 

Philip J. BaOey 

Mom, in the white wake of the morning star, 

Came, furrowing all the orient into gold. 

Tennyson 

The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs the 

deep. 

Tetmyaon 
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Yonder cloud, 
That rises upward always higher, 
And onward drags a laboring breast, 
And topples round the dreary west, 
A looming bastion fringed with fire. 

Tennyson 

The dews of the evening most carefully shun, — 
Those tears of the sky for the loss of the sun. 

Slowly, slowly falls night's curtain 

Over all the wide-spread land ; 
And the angels of the twilight 

At the gates of heaven stand. 
Lo, they come, a band of angels. 

Clad in robes of tender gray ; 
And before their gracious presence, 

Fades the sun's last lingering ray. 

C. E, Charles 

Be the day short, or never so long. 
At length it ringeth to evening song. 

Heywood's Proverbs 

A February face, 
So full of frost, of storm, and cloudiness ! 

Shakspeare 

Well-apparelled April on the heel 

Of limping Winter treads. 

Shakspeare 

When great leaves fall, the winter is at hand. 

Shakspeare 
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When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing. 

There is rosemary, that's for remembrance ; and 
there is pausies, that's for thoughts. 

Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops. 

Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty, violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes 

Or Cytherea's breath. 

ShakspeoT^ 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 

Shaktpemn 

I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows. 

Shaktpeaan 

The spring, the summer, the chilling autumn, 
angry winter, change their wonted liveries. 

Take Winter as you find him, and he turns out to 
be a thoroughly honest fellow ; with no nonsense in 
him, which is a great comfort in the long-run. 

God has sown his name on the heavens in glitter- 
ing stars ; but upon earth he plauteth his name by 

tender flowers. 

Jean Paul Richter 
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The daisies' eyes are a-twinkle 
With happy tears of dew. 

Fitz Hugh Ludlow 

Meadows trim with daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 

Milton 

Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had, in her sober livery, all things clad. 

Milton 

The world is great; the stars are golden fruit 
upon a tree all out of reach. 

George Eliot 

Art hath naught of tone or cadence 
That can work with such a spell 

In the soul's mysterious fountains 
Whence the tears of rapture well, 

As that melody of Nature, 

That subdued, subduing strain, 

Which is played upon the shingles 

By the patter of the rain. 

Coates Kinney 

Silently, like thoughts that come and go, the 

snowflakes fall, each one a gem. 

W. H. Gibson 

Patter, patter — 

Listen how the raindrops clatter, 

Falling on the shingle roof; 

How they rattle, 

Like the rifle's click in battle, 

Or the charger's iron hoof! 

Thomas MacKeUar 



Bryant 
Bryant 
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Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature's teachings. 

The groves were God's first temples. 

The rose that lives its little hour 

Is prized beyond the sculptured flower. 

Bryant 

To him who in the love of Nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language. 

Bryani 

The stormy March has come at last, 

With winds and clouds and changing skies ; 

I hear the rushing of the blast 

That through the snowy valley flies. 

Bryant 

The hills, 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, — the vales, 

Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods, — rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green ; and, poured round 

all. 

Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste, — 

Are but the solemn decorations, all. 

Of the great tomb of man. 

Bryant 

In saffron-colored mantle, from the tides 

Of Ocean, rose the morning, to bring light 

To gods and men. 

Bryant 
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The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long 

ago, 
And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the 

summer glow. 

Bryant 

The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 

year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 

brown and sear. 
Heaped in the hollows of the gix)ve, the autumn 

leaves lie dead ; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's 

tread. 

Bi*yant 

Changing, fading, falling, flying, 

From the homes that gave them birth, 

Autumn leaves, in beauty dying. 
Seek the mother breast of earth. 

Soon shall all the songless wood 
Shiver in the deepening snow, 

Mourning in its solitude. 

Like some Rachel in her woe. 

Slowly sinks 3'on evening sun. 
Softly wanes the cheerfVil light, 

And — the twelve houi-s' labor done, 
Onward sweeps the solemn night. 

Rev, William Newell (A^itumn) 

Everj'^ dewdrop and raindrop had a whole heaven 

within it. 

Longfellow 
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Spake full well in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhme, — 

When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth's firmament do shine. 

LongfeUmo 

The hooded clouds, like friars, tell their beads in 

drops of rain. lAmufeiUm 

Gone are the birds that were our summer guests. 

LongfeUow 
If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows, that thou wouldst forget. 

If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 

Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep, — 

Go to the woods and hills ! no tears 

Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. , ^ „ 

LongftUow 

Oh, what a glorj' doth this world put on for him 

who, with a fervent heart, goes forth under the 

bright and glorious sky ! 

I/mgfettiow 
I hear the wind among the trees. 

Playing celestial symphonies. 

Longfettmo 
The Ocean old. 

Centuries old. 

Strong as youth and as uncontrolled. 

Paces restless to and fro, 

Up and down the sands of gold. 

His beating heart is not at rest ; 

And far and wide. 

With ceaseless flow. 

His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast. 

LongfetUm 
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The green trees whispered low and mild ; 

It was a sound of joy ! 

They were my playmates when a child, 

And rocked me in their arms so wild ! 

Still they looked at me and smiled. 

As if I were a boy. 

LongfeXloyo 

The day is done ; and slowly from the scene, the 

stooping sun up-gathers his spent shafts, and puts 

them back into his golden quiver. 

LongfeUow 

Day, like a weary pilgrim, had reached the 
western gate of heaven, and Evening stooped down 
to unloose the latchets of his sandal shoon. 

LonqfeVtjov) 

The morrow, fair with purple beams. 

Dispersed the shadows of the misty night. 

Edmund Spenser 

The rolling billows beat the rugged shore. 

As they the earth would shoulder from her seat. 

Edmund Spenser 

The sea drowns out humanity and time. It has 
no sympathy with either, for it belongs to eternity ; 
and of that it sings its monotonous song for ever 

and ever. 

Holmes 

Day hath put on his jacket, and around 

His burning bosom buttoned it with stara. 

Holmes 

In fact, there's nothing that keeps its youth — 
So far as I know — but a tree and truth. 

Holmes 
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I'm hastening from the distant hills 

With swift and noisy flowing ; 
Nursed by a thousand tiny rills, 

I'm ever onward going. 
The willows cannot stay my course, 

With all their pliant wooing ; 
I sing and sing till I am hoarse, 

My prattling way pursuing. 
I kiss the pebbles as I pass, 

And hear them say they love me, 
I make obeisance to the grass 

That kindly bends above me. 
So onward through the meads and dells 

I hasten, never knowing 

The secret motive that impels. 

Or whither I am going. 

Eugene FiM 

** God wills but ill," the doubter said ; 

" IjO, time doth evil only, bear ; 
Give me a sign His love to prove. 

His vaunted goodness to declare." 
The poet paused just where a flower, 

A simple daisy, starred the sod. 
And answered, " Proof of love and power — 

Behold — behold a smile of God." 

Wm, C. Bennett 

Sweet letters of the angel tongue, 

I've loved ye long and well, 
And never have failed in j'our fragrance sweet 

To find some secret spell, — 
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A charm that has bound me with witching power, 

For mine is the old belief, 
That, midst your sweets and midst your bloom. 

There's a soul in every leaf ! 

3f. M, BcUlou (Flowers) 

O, a dainty plant is the ivy green. 

That creepeth o'er ruins old ! 
Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 

In his cell so lone and cold. 

Creeping where no life is seen, 

A rare old plant is the iv}' green. 

Dickens 

Thou green-robed senators of mighty woods. 

Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 

Dream, and so dream all night without a stir. 

John Keats 

I'd be a butterfly born in a bower, 
Where roses and lilies and violets meet. 

77i. Ilaynes Bay ley 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie. 

Geoiye Herbert 

The evening is an emblem of autumn, and autumn 
an emblem of declining life. 

Joseph Gvy 

The cataract exults among the hills. 

And wears its crown of i*ainbows all alone. 

Alexander Smith 

Night drew her sable curtain down. 

And pinned it with a star. 

Macdonald Clarke 
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Behold the morning ! Rise up, O youth, and 
quickly fill thyself with this rosy wine sparkling 
from the crystal cup of dawn ! 

Omar Khoyyaxn 

Your time has come, now hasten, little snowflakes, 

To vanish quite away ; 
The spring-tide hours are sounding gentle warn- 
ings 

Forbidding you to stay. 

M, E, Hathcaoay 

The day is cold and dark and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 

The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 

But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 

And the day is dark and dreary. 

LongfeUoto 

Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of 

heaven. 

Blossomed the lovely stare — the foi^et-me-nots 

of the angels. 

LongfeUow 

He laid his hand upon " the ocean's mane," 
And played familiar with his hoary locks. 

PoUot 

I love to stand on some high, beetling rock, 

Or dusky brow of savage promontory, 

Watching the waves with all their white crests 

dancing, 

Come, like thick-plumed squadrons to the shore, 

Gallantly bounding. 

Sir A. Hunt 
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I'm on the sea ! I'm on the sea ! 

I am where I would ever be, 

With the bhie above and the blue below, 

And silence wheresoe'er I go. 

Bryan TK. Procter 

The sky is sometimes gentle, sometimes capri- 
cious, sometimes awful ; never the same for two 
minutes together ; almost human in its passions, 
almost spiritual in its tenderness, almost divine in 

its infinity. 

Ru^kin 

Nay, I think 

Merely to bask and ripen is sometimes 

The student's wiser business ; the brain 

Will not distil the juices it has sucked, 

To the sweet substance of pellucid thought, 

Except for him who hath the secret learned 

To mix his blood with sunshine, and to take 

The winds into his pulses. 

LoweU 

The twilight hours like birds flew by. 

As lightly and as free. 
Ten thousand stars were in the sky. 

Ten thousand in the sea ; 
For every wave with dimpled face, 

That leaped upon the air. 

Had caught a star in its embrace, 

And held it trembling there. 

Amelia B, Welby 

And the ripe harvest of the new-mown hay 

Gives it a sweet and wholesome odor. 

Colley Cibher 
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As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 

spread. 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

QMxmith 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 

And nightly to the listening eaith 

- Repeats the story of her birth ; 

While all the stars that round her bum, 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

Addison 

In nature there is no dirt, every thing is in the 
right condition ; the swamp and the worm, as well 
as the grass and the bird, — all is there for itself. 

He that from childhood has made rising betimes 
familiar to him, will not waste the best part of his 
life in drowsiness. Lwikt 

Thus with the year 

Seasons return ; but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine. 

Mmon 

Morn, waked by the circling hours, 

With rosy hand unbarred the gates of light. 

ift/ton 
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Sweet is the breath of Morn, her rising sv»eet 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, an4 flower 
Glistering with dew. Fragrant the fertikj earth 
Aft^r soft showei-s ; and sweet the coming-on 
Of grateful evening mild. 

Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 

The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 

The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Millon 

Now Morn, her rosy steps in the eastern clime 

Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl. 

Milton 

You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you 

will. 

But the scent of the roses will hang round it still. 

Moort 

And the heart that is soonest awake to the flowers 

Is always the first to be touched by the thorns. 

Moore, 

But who can count the stars of heaven ? 

Who sing their influence on this lower world ? 

TlioTMon 

'Tis done ! dread Winter spreads his latest glooms, 

And reigns tremendous o*er the conquered year. 

Thomson 

O Winter, ruler of the inverted year ! 

Thomsum 
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See, winter comes, to rule the vaned year. 

Thomson 

Come, geutle spring ! ethereal mildness, come ! 

Autumn nodding o'er the yellow plain. 

ThMMon 

These, as they change, Almighty Father ! these 

Are but the varied God. The rolling year 

Is full of Thee. ThmMon, 

I care not. Fortune, what you me deny : 
You cannot rob me of free nature's grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face. 

Happy the man who tills his field, 

Content with rustic labor ; 
Earth does to him her fulness yield, 

Hap what may to his neighbor. 

Well days, sound nights, oh ! can there be 

A life more rational and free? 

R. H, Stoddard 

The sky is a drinking-cup, 

Tliat was overturned of old. 
And it pours in the eyes of men 

Its wine of aii'y gold. 
We drink that wine all day. 

Till the last drop is drained up, 

And are lighted off to bed 

By the jewels in the cup. 

R.H.Stoadard 
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You will find something far greater in the woods 

than you will find in books. Stones and trees will 

teach you that which you will never learn from 

mastere. ^, „ , 

St* Bernard 

The heavens and tlifi earth arc one flower; the 
eaith is the calyx, the heavens the corolla. 

Nature is God's Old Testament. 

Theodore Parker 

Darkness is fled. Now flowers unfold their hcsM- 

ties to the sun, and, blushing, kiss the beam he 

sends to wake them. 

R, Brinsley Sfieridan 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the I'adiant sun, is 

Nature's eye. , .. rv ^ 

•^ John Dryden 

Nature, exerting an unwearied power. 
Forms, opens, and gives scent to every flower. 

Cowper 

The stars are pi'eachei's of beauty, which light 

the world with their admonishing smile. 

Emjeirson 

Teach me your mood, O patient stars ! 
Who climb each night the ancient sky. 

Einerson 

Flowers are words that even a babe may under- 

Bishop Coxe 

The dew waits for no voice to call it to the sun. 

Joseph Parker 
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Day by day the happy wild-flowers 

Lift their heads to the sun's warm glow, 

Gratefully drink the cooling showers, 
Rocked by the wind, sway to and fro ; . 

Tlien, as the night brings shadows deep, 

Drooping their little heads, they sleep. 

Children dear, if our lives are loving, 

Sweet to all like the clover here. 
Having the modest grace of violets, — 

Full of the buttercup's sunny cheer, — 
We shall be God's little human flowers, 

Helping to bi-ighten this world of ours. 

Caw A. Dugan 
How cheery are the marmers. 

Those lovers of the sea ! 
Their hearts are like the yesty waves, 

As bounding and as free. 
They whistle when the storm-bird wheels 

In circles round the mast. 

And sing when, deep in foam, the ship 

Ploughs onwaixl to the blast. 

Park BenSamin 

A life on the ocean wave, 

A home on the rolling deep. 

Where the scattei^ed waters rave, 

And the winds their revels keep. 

Epes Sargent 
A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail. 

And bends the gallant mast. 

AUan Cunningham 
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The flowers are but earth vivified. 

LwrnjariUiG, 

What a desolate place would be a world without 
a flower ! It would be a face without a smile, a 
feast without a welcome. Are not flowers the stars 
of the earth, and are not our stare tlie flowers of 
lieaven? ,, „ ,^ 

Mrs. Bed/our 

Flowers, leaves, fruit, are the au^-woven children 

of light. 

Moleschott 

A moss-rose is beautiful l^ecause it is lx>ixlered ; 

it is a laudsca[>e seen through trees. 

Sylvester Judd 

The sentinel stars set their watch in the sky. 

Campbell 

Heaven's ebon vault, 

Studded with stare, unutterably bright, 

Through which the moon's unclouded gmndeur rolls, 

Seems like a canopy which Love has spread 

To curtain her sleeping world. 

Shelley 

The Sea is a jovial comrade, 

He laughs wherever he goes ; 
His merriment shines in the dimpling lines 

That wrinkle his hale repose ; 
He lays himself down at the feet of the Sun, 

And shakes all over with glee. 
And the broad-backed billows fall faint on the shore, 

In tlie mirth of the mighty Sea. 

Bayard Taylor 
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Fair sccra these wintry days, and soon 
Shall blow the warm west winds of spring 

To set the unbound rills in tune, 
And hither urge the bluebird's wing. 

The vales shall laugh in flowers, the woods 

Gi*ow misty green with leafing buds, 

And violets and wild flowers sway 

Against the throbbing heart of May. 

Whxiiier 

And all about, the softening air 

Of new-born sweetness tells ; 
And the ungathered Mayflowers wear 

The tint of ocean shells. 
The old, assuring miracle 

Is fresh as heretofore ; 

And earth takes up its parable 

Of life from death once more. 

WhiiiUsT 

The stars are tiny daisies high, 

Opening and shutting in the sky ; 

While daisies are the stars below. 

Twinkling and sparkling as they grow. 

The star-buds blossom in the night, 
And love the moon's calm, tender light; 
But daisies bloom out in the day. 
And watch the strong sun on his way. 



Awin 



There is a rainbow in the sky. 

Upon the arch whei*e temixjsts tix)d ; 

God wrote it ere the world was dry, — 
It is the autograph of God ! 



Anmi 
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The fire in the west bums low ; 

A fading gleam of light 

Only remains, of the crimson glow 

That made half heaven so bright : 

And the weary day, in her shroud of gi'ay, 

Sighs out her life on the breast of night. 

Anon 

A cuckoo sat on a tree, and sang, 

" Summer is coming, coming ; " 
And a bee crept out from the hive, and began 

Lazily humming, humming. 

Yes, summer had come, and the cuckoo sang 
His song through woodland and hollow : 

" The summer is come ; if you don't believe me. 
You have only to ask the swallow." 

Anon 



PATEIOTIC 



PATRIOTIC 



OLD GLORY (A CHANT-ROYAL)^ 

" I have seen the glories of art and architecture and moun- 
tain and river. I have seen the sunset on Jungfrau, and the 
full moon rise over Mont Blanc; but the fairest vision on 
which these eyes ever looked was the flag of my country in 
a foreign land. Beautiful as a flower to those who love it, 
terrible as a meteor to those who hate, it is the symbol 
of the power and glory and the honor of fifty millions of 
Americans.*' — George F. Hoar. 

Enchanted web ! A picture iu the air, 

Drifted to us from out the distance blue 
From shadowy ancestors, through whose brave care 

We live in magic of a dream come true ; 
With Covenanters' blue, as if were glassed 
In dewy flower-heart the stars that passed. 

O blood- veined blossom that can never blight ! 

The Declaration, like a sacred rite, 

> A prize poem, written by Emma Frances Dawson of San Francisco. 

Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly says of the above poem : *' Emma Frances 
Dawson of San Francisco has added to our patriotic literature a poem 
that will rank forever with the immortal ' Star-spangled Banner ' of 
Francis Scott Key, tlian which it is, in exalted imagery and power, a 
far grander production.** 

There are but few English chants-royal, th^ making of them having 
been called " a hard and thankless task." Edmund W. Qosse and Austin 
Dobson have each written one : and in America, H. C. Banner, 
Clinton Scollard and Ernest Whitney have written in this difficult 
form. 

203 
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Is in each star and stripe declamatory, 

Tlie Constitution tliou slialt long recite, — 
Our hallowed, eloquent, beloved " Old Glory ! " * 

O symphony in red, white, blue ! fanfare 

Of trumpet, roll of drum, forever new 
Reverberations of the bell that bear 

Its tones of Liberty the wide world through ! 
In battle dreaded like a cyclone blast ! 
Symbol of land and people unsurpassed, 

Thy brilliant day shall never have a night. 

On foreign shore, no pomp so grand a sight, 
No face so friendly, naught consolatory. 

Like glimpse of lofty spar with thee bedight, — 
Our hallowed, eloquent, beloved "Old Glory! " 

Thou art the one Flag ; an embodied prayer. 

One, highest and most perfect to review ; 
Without one, nothing ; it is lineal, square, 

Has properties of all the numbers too. 
Cube, solid, square root, root of root ; best-classed 
It for his essence the Creator cast. 

For purity are thy six stripes of white : 

This number circular and endless quite ; — 
Six times, well knows the scholar wan and hoary, 

His compass spanning circle can alight, — 
Our hallowed, eloquent, beloved " Old Glory ! " 

Boldly thy seven lines of scarlet flare, 

As when o'er old centurion it blew ; 
(Red is the trumpet's tone : it means to dare.) 

God favored seven when creation grew : 

1 Oid Oloryt oh our flag was baiHized by our Boldiera during the 
RobelUon. — Preble. 
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The seven planets ; seven hues contrast ; 

The seven metals ; seven days ; not last 
The seven tones of marvellous delight 
That lend the listening soul their wings for flight ; 

But why complete the happy category 

That gives thy thirteen strii^es their charm and 
might, — 

Our hallowed, eloquent, beloved " Old Glory ! " 

In thy dear colore, honored everywhere, 

The great and mystic ternion we view ; 
Faith, Hope, and Charity are numbered there, 

And the three nails the Crucifixion knew. 
Three are offended when one has trespassed, — 
God, and one's neighbor, and one's self aghast ; 

Christ's deity and soul and manhood's height ; 

The Father, Son, and Ghost may here unite. 
With texts like these, divinely monitory, 

What wonder that thou conquerest in fight, — 
Our hallowed, eloquent, beloved " Old Glory ! " 

ENVOY. 

O blessed Flag ! sign of our precious past, 

Triumphant present, and our future vast. 

Beyond starred blue and bars of sunset bright 
Lead us to higher realm of equal right ! 

Float on, in ever lovely allegory. 

Kin to the eagle and the wind and light, — 

Our hallowed, eloquent, beloved "Old Glory ! " 

Sleep, soldiers, still in honored rest 
Your truth and valor wearing ; 

The bravest are the tenderest. 

The loving arc the daring. Boyanl Taylor 
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When Washington declined a military escort on 

the occasion of his inauguration (1789), he said, 

" I require no guard but the affections of the 

people.'* 

Edward Everett 

Not when a hero falls. 

The sound a world appalls ; 

For while we plant his cross. 

There is a glory even in the loss. 

But when some craven heart 

From honor dares to part, — 

Then, then, the groan, the blanching cheek, 

And men in whispers speak ; 

Nor kith nor country dare reclaim 

From the black depths, his name. 

E. C Stedman 

There, on the field of battle. 

Lies the young warrior, dead. 
Who shall speak in the soldier's honor? 

How shall his praise be said? 
Cannon, there in the battle. 

Thundered the soldier's praise. 
Hark ! how the volumed volleys echo 

Down through the far-off days ! 
Teal's for the grief of a father, 

For a mother's anguish, tears ; 

But for him that died for his country, 

Glory and endless years ! 

W, D, HoweUs 

O land ! of every land the best, 
O land ! whose glory shall increase, 

Now, in your whitest raiment drest 
For the great festival of peace, 
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Take from your flag its folds of gloom, 

And let it float undimmed above, 

Till over all our vales shall bloom 

The sacred colors that we love. 

Phabe Cary 

Is't death to fall for freedom's right? 

He's dead alone that lacks her light ; 

And murder sullies, in Heaven's sight, 

The sword he draws. 

What can alone ennoble fight? 

A noble cause ! 

Campbell 

O Heaven, he cried, my bleeding country save ! 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave ? 
Yet, though destruction sweep those lovely plains, 
Rise, fellow- men ! our country yet remains ! 
By that dear name, we wave the sword on high, 
And swear for her to live, with her to die ! 

Campbell 

England has dotted the surface of the whole 
globe with her possessions and military posts, whose 
morning drum-beat, following the sun, and keeping 
company with the hours, circles the earth daily with 
one continuous and unbroken strain of the martial 

airs of England. 

Webster 

I was born an American ; I live an American ; I 

shall die an American. 

Webster 

One country, one constitution, one destiny. 

Webster 
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Let our object be our country, our whole country, 
and nothing but our country. And, by the blessing 
of God, may that country itself become a vast and 
splendid monument, not of oppression and terror, 
but of wisdom, of peace, and of liberty, upon which 
the world may gaze with admiration forever. 

Wehsttr 

Under God we are determined that wheresoever, 

whensoever, or howsoever we shall be called to 

make our exit, we will die free men. 

Josiah Qt/mcy 

Higher, higher will we climb, 

Up the mount of glory. 

That our names may live through time 

In our country's story ; 

Happy, when her welfare calls. 

He who conquers, he who falls. 

James Montgomery 

Man, through all ages of revolving time. 
Unchanging man, in every varying clime, 
Deems his own land of every land the pride. 
Beloved by Heaven o'er all the world beside. 

Jam^s Montgomery 
By the flow of the inland river, 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled. 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 

Asleep are the ranks of the dead : 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day : 
Under the one, the blue ; 

Under the other, the gray. 
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No more shall the war-cr}^ sever, 

Or the winding rivers be red ; 
They banish our anger forever 

When they laurel the graves of our dead ! 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day : 
Love and tears for the blue. 

Tears and love for the gray. 

F. M, Finch 

There is no other land like thee, 

No dearer shore ; 
Thou art the shelter of the free, 
The home, the port of liberty. 
Thou hast been, and shalt ever be. 

Till time is o'er. 
Ere I forget to think upon 
My land, shall mother curse the son 

She bore. j^,^^ ^^^^ Percival 

How sleep the brave, who sink to rest. 
By all their country's wishes blessed ! 

William Collins 

Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam. 

His first, best country ever is at home. 

Goldsmith 

The star-spangled banner, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the 
brave ! 

Francis S. Key 

Be just, and fear not ; let all the ends thou aim'st 
at, be thy country's, thy God's, and truth's. 

Shakspeare 



PATRIOTIC 
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Lift on high both heart and hand. 

Swear, that earth and heaven may hear it, 

And the brazen traitor fear it, — 
Swear the oath to save your land. 
Glorious ensign, float before us, 

Proudly lead us to the field ; 
While thy folds are fluttering o'er us, 

None shall basely flee or yield ! 
Soldier's Oath ; adapted from the German by Rev, C. T, Brooks 

The riches of the commonwealth 

Are free strong minds, and hearts of health ; 

And more to her than gold or grain. 

The cunning hand and cultured brain. 

WhiUier 
Go ring the bells, and fire the guns, 
And fling the starry banner out ; 
Shout " Freedom ! ** till your lisping ones 

Give back their cradle shout. 

WhUtier 

Land of the forest and the rock. 
Of dark-blue lake and mighty river. 

Of mountains reared on high to mock 

The storm's career and lightning's shock, — 
My own green land forever ! 

Oh ! never may a son of thine. 

Where'er his wandering feet incline, 

Forget the sky that bent above 

His childhood, like a dream of love ! 

WhUtier 

Before men made us citizens, great Nature made 
us men. LoweU 
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He's true to God, who's true to man: wherever 
wrong is done 

To the humblest and the weakest 'neath the all- 
beholding sun, 

That wrong is also done to us ; and they are slaves 
most base, 

Whose love of right is for themselves, and not for 

all their race. 

LcnoeU 

They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves who will not choose 

Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Eather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think ; 

They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 

Lowell 

Let us call tyrants tyrants^ and maintain 
That only freedom comes by grace of God, 
And all that comes not by his grace must fall. 

Lowell 

Slow are the steps of Freedom, but her feet turn 

never backward. 

Lowell 

Strike for your altars and your fires ; 
Strike for the green graves of your sires, 
God, and your native land ! 

Fitz-Greene Halleck 

The soldier's trial task is not alone " to die.'* 

FitZ'Greene Hallecjf 
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As the crown or tlie sceptre is the symbol of a 
mouarcliy, as heraldic honors are the symbols of an 
oligarchy ; so, I repeat, the most expressive symbol 
of a republic is a man, — a man free in limb and 
soul, a man intelligent and self -governed, a man 
whose spiritual vision is clear, in whose breast the 
voice of conscience is peremptory, with whom con- 
ception of duty is deeper even than conception of 
rights; in short, a man who embodies all the ele- 
ments, and represents to the world the best results, 

^' E.H. Chapin 

Our heroes and martyis ! They are identified with 
the names that live upon the lips of millions. 

Our heroes and martyrs ! a cloud of witnesses 
for the spirit and worth of the nation. . , . 

"Dead on the field of honor! '* This is the 
record of thousands of unnamed men, whose influ- 
ence upon other generations is associated with no 
personal distinction, but whose sacrifice will lend 
undoing lustre to the nation's archives, and richer 

capacity to the nation's life. 

E, H, Chopin 

Tread on the path of duty, 

Band of the patriot brave, 

Prepared to rush, at honor's call, 

" To glory or the grave ; " 

Nor bid your flag again be furled 

Till proud its eagles soar. 

Till the battle-drum has ceased to beat, 

And the war-torch burns no more. 

Fitz-Greene HaUeck 
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When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there ; 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 

The milky baldric of the skies. 

And striped its pure celestial white 

With streakings of the morning light ; 

Then, from his mansion in the sun 

She called her eagle bearer down, 

And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land. 

Flag of the free heart's hope and home, 
By angel hands to valor given ; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome. 
And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us. 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet. 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us? 

J. Rodman Drake 

I only regret that I have but one life to lose for 

my country. 

Nathan Hale 

We join ourselves to no party that does not carry 
the flag and keep step to the music of the Union. 

Eufus Choate 

Patriotism is not the mere holding of a great flag 
unfurled, but making it the goodliest in the world. 

W. J, Linton 
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The Declaration of Independence, with the voice 
of an angel from heaven, '•' put to his mouth the 
soundmg alchemy," and proclaimed universal eman- 
cipation upon earth. 

John Quincy Adanis 

The first words uttered by the genius of our coun- 
try, in announcing his existence to the world of 
mankind, were : Freedom to the slave ! Liberty to 
the captives ! Redemption ! redemption forever to 
the race of man from the yoke of oppression. 

John Quincy Adanis 

A star for every State, and a State for every 
star. 

Robert C. Winthrop 

If any one attempts to haul down the American 

flag, shoot him on the spot. 

John A, Dix 

Ye sons of Columbia ! who bravely have fought 

For those rights which, unstained, from your sires 

have descended. 

May you long taste the blessings your valor has 

bought. 

And your sons reap the soil which their fathers 

defended. 

Mid the reign of mild peace 

May your nation increase, 

With the glory of Rome and the wisdom of Greece ; 

And ne'er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves, 

AVhile the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls its 

waves. 

Robert T, Paine 
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Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be pur- 
chased at the price of cliaius and slavery ? Forbid 
it, Almighty God ! I know not what course others 
may take ; but as for me, give me liberty, or give 

me death ! 

Patrick Heniy 

Without virtue and without integrity, the finest 

talents and the most brilliant accomplishments can 

never gain the respect and conciliate the esteem of 

the truly valuable part of mankind. 

Wa8?Un(/ton 

To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual 

means of presei'ving peace. 

Washington 

In my opinion, there never was a good war or a 

bad peace. 

Franklin 

We hold these truths to be self-evident : that all 
men are created equal ; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Jefferson 

We mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor. 

Jeferson 

The God who gave us life gave us liberty at the 

same time. 

Jeffei'son 

Our Federal Union, it must be preserved. 

Andrew Jackson 
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Every good citizen makes his country's honor his 
own, and cherishes it, not only as precious, but as 
sacred. He is willing to risk his life in its defence, 
and is conscious that he gains protection while he 
gives it. 

Andrew Jackson 
Ah ! never shall the land forget 

How gushed the life-blood of the brave, — 
Gushed warm with hope and courage yet 
Upon the soil they fought to save. 

William Cxdlen Bryant 

England ! my country ! great and free ! 

Heart of the world, I leap to thee ! 

P. J, Balky 

America ! half-brother of the World ! 

With something good and bad of every land ; 

Greater than thee have lost their seat, — 

Greater scarce none can stand. 

P. J, Bailey 

A great voice wakes a foreign land. 
And a mighty murmur sweeps the sea, 

While nations dumb with wonder stand 
To note what it may be ; 

The word rolls on like a hurricane's breath, — 

" Down with the tyrant ! come life or death, 

France, France is free ! " 

T. Buchanan Read 

Ay, now the soul of battle is abroad. 

It burns upon the air. The joyous winds 

Are tossing warrior-plumes, the proud white foam 

Of battle's roaring billows. 

Felicia TIemans 
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Then said the mother to her son, 

And pointed to his shield, — 

" Come loith it when the battle's done, 

Or on it from the field." 

Robert Montgomery 

Columbia ! Columbia ! to glory arise, 

The queen of the world, and the child of the skies. 

Timothy Dwight 

Now let us raise a song of praise, like Miriam's song 

of old ; 
A song of praise to God the Lord, for blessings 

manifold. 
He lifteth up, he casteth down ; he bindeth, maketh 

free ; 
He sendeth grace to bear defeat, he giveth victory. 
Fling out, fling out the holy flag, broad swelling in 

the air ! 
Its stars renew their morning song. All hail the 

symbol fair ! 
For what the fathers did of yore, the sons have 

learned to do ; 

And the old legends, half -believed, are proven by 

the new, 

E. J. Cutler 

Peace hath her victories 

No less renowned than war. 

Milton 

There are two freedoms, — the false, where a 

man is free to do what he likes ; the true, where 

a man is free to do what he ought. 

Charles Kingsley 
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To fight 
In a just cause, and for our country's glory, 
Is the best office of the best of men ; 
And to decline when these motives ui^e, 
.Is infamy beneath a coward's baseness. 

To a father who loves his children, victory has no 
charms. When the heart speaks, glory itself is an 
illusion. 

Napoleon L 

Patriots have toiled, and in their country's cause 

Bled nobly ; and their deeds, as they deserve, 

Receive proud recompense. 

Coioper 

To govern according to the sense and agreeably 
to the interests of the people, is a great and glori- 
ous object of government. This object cannot be 
obtained but through the medium of popular election, 

and popular election is a mighty evil. 

Burke 

For Freedom's battle oft begun, 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won. 

Byron 

If we are true to our country, in our day and 

generation, and those who come after us shall be 

true to it also, assuredly shall we elevate her to a 

pitch of prosperity and happiness, of honor and 

power, never yet reached by any nation beneath the 

sun. 

Anoiu 
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In the long vista of the years to roll, 

Let me not see my country's honor fade ; 

Oh, let me see our land retain its soul ! 

Her pride in freedom, and not freedom's shade. 

Fling abroad our starry banner 

To the pure, fresh northern blast, 
Sanctified by present glory 

And the memory of the past ! 
Beat our drums beneath its waving, 

Blow our bugles loud and clear. 
And the brave, inspiring music 

Let mankind's enslavers hear ! 

Our country forever ! On the folds of her flag 

This motto of freemen is blazoned full high ; 
Run up the proud ensign, from the loftiest crag 

Of liberty's steep let it float to the sky. 

Float freely forever, our banner of stars ! 

Wave, wave on the breath of freemen's huzzas ! 
Our country forever, let time tell the story, 
Our country forever, unending her glory. 

Anon. 

When banners are waving, and lances a-pushing ; 
When captains are shouting, and war-horses rush- 
ing; 
When cannon are roaring, and hot bullets flying, 
He that would honor win must not fear dying. 

Anon. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

April, 1861. 

God bless old Massachusetts ! Through every pulse 

I feel 
The echo of her martial tread, the ringing of her 

steel — 
The loyal voices of her sons, whose utterance brave 

and clear 
First gave to Freedom's faltering heart the promise 

and the cheer ! 

Oh, sons of Massachusetts, first to rally, first to die ! 
The patriot fire within your hearts, its light within 

your eye. 
Ye bless anew the sacred flag above your ranks 

unrolled. 
Ye conquer 'neath its stripes and stars, or sleep 

within its fold. 

Oh, sons of Massachusetts, ye were nursed at Free- 
dom's breast. 

Her strength is in the air ye breathed, and in the 
soil ye prest ; 

Her life is in the blood that leaps from loyal heart 
to hand, 

That burns to blot the traitor's name forever from 
the land ! 

Go, strong of heart and brave, beneath your ban- 
ner's starry liglit, 

Ye battle for the truth of God, for liberty and 
right; 
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And never let the sword be sheathed, the conquering 

flag be furled, 
Till our enfranchised land proclaim her freedom to 

the world ! 

God bless old Massachusetts ! She has nurtured 

noble men ; 
They go from every sea-girt town, from hillside, and 

from glen, 
Bravely to victory or death, where Freedom's hosts 

are led. 
The glory of our Commonwealth — the living and 

the dead ! 

Anna Phillips Clarke 

Democracy means not, " I am as good as you 
are," but, " You are as good as I am." 

Theodore Parker 

Despotism, and freedom of the press, cannot exist 
together. 

Gambetta 
Let me die facing the enemy. 

Chevalier Bayard 

The union of hearts, the union of hands. 
And the flag of our Union forever ! 

G. P. Morris 

While we read history, we make history. Every 
great crisis of human history is a Pass of Ther- 
mopylfle ; and there is always a Leonidas and his 
three hundred to die in it, if they cannot conquer. 
And so long as liberty has one martyr, so long as 
one drop of blood is poured out for her, so long 
from that bloody sweat of the agony of humanity. 
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shall spring hosts as countless as the forest leaves, 

and mii^hty as the sea. ^ „^.„. ^ , 

° ** George William Curtis 

Through all history from the beginning, a noble 

army of martyrs has fought fiercely and fallen 

bravely, for that unseen mistress, their country. 

So, through all history to the end, that army must 

still march, and fight, and fall. 

Georyc William Curtis 

Democracy is the government of the people, by 
the people, for the people. 

Let the rising generation be inspired with an 
ai-dent love of their country, an unquenchable 
thirst for liberty, and a profound reverence for the 
Constitution and the Union. Let the American 
youth never forget that they possess a noble inher- 
itance, bought by the toils and sufferings and blood 

of their ancestors. 

Story 

But the Colonial time-piece kept ticking, ticking, 
to the pressure of the English Government, the 
giant wheels playing calmly, till 1775, when there 
was a strange stir and buzz within the case. 

But the sixtieth minute came, and the clock struck. 

The world heard : the battle of Lexington, — one; 
the Declaration of Independence, — two; the sur- 
render of Burgoyne, — three; the siege of Yorktown, 
— four; the treaty of Paris, — flve; the inaugura- 
tion of Washington, — six. And then it was sun- 
rise of the new day, of which we have seen yet only 
the glorious forenoon. Thomas Starr King 
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A NATIONAL HYMN 

Our past is bright and grand 

In the purpling tints of time, 
And the present of our land 

Points to glories more sublime ; 
For our destiny is won, 

And 'tis ours to lead the van 
Of the nations marching on. 
Of the moving hosts of man. 
Yes, the starry flag alone shall wave above the van 
Of the nations marching on, — of the moving hosts 
of man. 

We are sprung from noble sires 

As were ever sung in song ; 
We are bold with Freedom's fires. 

We are rich and wise and strong. 
On us are freely showered 
The gifts of every clime. 
And we're the richest dowered 
Or all the heirs of Time. 
Brothers, then, in union strong, we shall ever lead 

the van. 
As the nations sweep along to fulfil the hopes of 
man. 

We are brothers, and we know 

That our union is a tower, 
When the fiercest whirlwinds blow. 

And the darkest tempests lower. 
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We shall sweep the land and sea, 

While we march in union great, — 
Sixty millions of the free, 
With the steady step of fate. 
Brothers, then, in union strong, let us ever lead the 

van. 
As the nations sweep along to fulfil the hopes of man. 

See our prairies, sky surrounded ! 
See our sunlit mountain chains ! 
See our waving woods unbounded, 

And our cities on the plains ! 
See the oceans kiss our strand, — 

Oceans stretched from pole to pole ! 
See our mighty lakes expand. 
And our giant rivers roll ! 
Such a land, and such alone, should be leader of the 

van. 
As the nations sweep along to fulfil the hopes of man. 

Yes, the Spirit of our land. 

The young giant of the West, 
With the waters in his hand. 

With the forests for his crest. 
To our hearts' quick, proud pulsations, 

To our shouts that still increase, 
Shall yet lead on the nations 
To their brotherhood of peace ! 
Yes, Columbia, great and strong, shall forever lead 

the van. 
As the nations sweep along to fulfil the hopes of man. 

Joseph O'Connor 
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FRANKLIN (d. 1790) 

Franklin was the greatest diplomatist of the 

eighteenth century. He never spoke a word too 

soon ; he never spoke a word too late ; he never 

spoke a word too much ; he never failed to speak 

the right word in the right place. 

Baticroft 



ALEXANDER HAMILTON (rf. 1804) 

He smote the rock of the national resources, and 

abundant streams of revenue gushed foi*th ; he 

touched the dead corpse of the public credit, and 

it sprung upon its feet. The fabled birth of Minerva 

from the brain of Jove was hardly more sudden or 

more perfect than the financial system of the United 

States, as it burst forth from the conceptions of 

Alexander Hamilton. 

• Webster 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS (d. 1848) 

In the history of American statesmen, none lived 
a life so long in the public service ; none had trusts 
so numerous confided to their care ; none died a 
death so glorious. Beneath the dome of the nation's 

229 
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Capitol, in tiie midst of the field of his highest use- 
fulness, where he had won fadeless laurels of 
renown ; equipped with the armor in which he had 
fought so many battles for truth and freedom, he 
fell beneath the shaft of the King of Terrors. And 
how bright, how enviable, the reputation he left 
behind ! 

The sun of his life, in its lengthened course 
through the political heavens, was unobscured by 
a spot, undimmed by a cloud ; and when, at the 
close of the long day, it sank beneath the horizon, 
the whole firmament glowed with the brilliancy of 
its reflected glories. Rulers, statesmen, legislators ! 
studv and emulate such a life ; seek after a char- 
acter so beloved, a death so honorable, a fame so 
immortal. {Reward 

GEORGE WASHINGTON {d, 1799) 

In moral qualities, the character of Washington 
is the most truly dignified that was ever presented 
to the respect and admiration of mankind. He was 
one of the few entirely good men in whom goodness 
has no touch of weakness. 

In all things admirable, in all things to be imi- 
tated ; in some things scarce Imitable, and only to 
to be admired. Horace B. Wallace 

ON WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY (Feb. 22, 1732) 

A hundred years hence, other disciples of Wash- 
ington will celebrate his birth with no less of sincere 
admiration than we commemorate it. When they 
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shall meet to do themselves and him the honor, so 

surely as they shall behold the river on whose banks 

he lived, and on whose banks he rests, still flowing 

on towards the sea ; so surely may they see, as we 

now see, the flag of the Union floating on the top of 

the Capitol ; and then, as now, may the sun in its 

course visit no land more free, more happy, more 

lovely, than this our own country. 

Webster 



JOHN ADAMS AND THOMAS JEFFERSON 

{d. July 4, 1826) 

No men ever served their country with more en- 
tire exemption from every imputation of selfish and 
mercenary motive. No suspicion of any disposition 
to profit by their public employments ever rested on 
either. No sordid motive approached them. The 
inheritance which they have left to their children is 
of their character and their fame. Their highest, 
their best praise, is your deep conviction of their 
merits, 3'our affectionate gratitude for their labors 
and their services. Their fame henceforth is safe. 
It is now treasured up beyond the reach of acci- 
dent. Although no sculptured marble should rise 
to their memory, nor engraved stone bear record of 
their deeds, yet will their remembrance be as lasting 
as the land they honored. Marble columns may, 
indeed, moulder into dust, time may erase all im- 
press from the crumbling stone ; but their fame 
remains, for with American Liberty it rose, and 
with American Liberty only can it perish. It was 
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the last swelling peal of yonder choir, '' Their 
bodies are buried in peace, but their name liveth ever- 
more!" I catch that solemn song, I echo that 
lofty strain of funeral triumph, "Their name 



LIVETH EVERMORE." 



Webster 



JOHN ADAMS AND THOMAS JEFFERSON 

(d, July 4, 1826) 

Yes, Adams and Jefferson are gone from us for- 
ever ; gone, as a sunbeam to revisit its native skies ; 
gone, as this mortal, to put on immortality. 

Their death was gentle as an infant's sleep. It 
was a long, lingering twilight, melting into the 
softest shade. 

Fortunate men, so to have lived and so to have 
died ! Fortunate, to have gone hand in hand, in 
the deeds of the Revolution ! F'ortunate in the 
generous rivalry of middle life ! F^ortunate in de- 
serving and receiving the highest honors of their 
country ! Fortunate in old age to have rekindled 
their ancient friendship with a holier flame ! Fortu- 
nate to have passed through the dark valley of the 
shadow of death together ! F^ortunate to be indis- 
solubly united in the memory and affections of their 
countrymen. 

Fortunate, above all, in an immortality of virtu- 
ous fame, on which, histor}* may, with severe sim- 
plicity, write the dying encomium of Pericles, " No 
citizens, through their means, ever put on mourn- 
ing." Story 
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FOUR PATRIOTS. 

Our four anchors, holding us fast from behind, 
are the examples and teachings of Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, and Abraham Lincoln. The 
first represents virtue in politics ; the second, good 
sense in politics ; the third, democracy in politics ; 
the fourth, humanity in politics. Let us reverence 
these great examples, holding us firm to a noble 
past, and so saving us for a better future. With 
four such illustrious lives as these to reverence, to 
study, and to follow, we may feel that in the most 
stormy hours, and the darkest nights, we may hold 
safe by these anchors " and wish for day." 

J. Freeman Clarke 

ANDREW JACKSON {d, 1845) 

In life, his career was like the blaze of the sun in 
the fierceness of its noonday glory ; his death was 
lovely as the summer's evening, when the sun goes 
down in tranquil beauty without a cloud. To the 
majestic energ}' of an indomitable will, he joined a 
heart capable of the purest and most devoted love, 
rich in the tenderest affections. No man in private 
life so possessed the hearts of all around him ; no 
public man of this century ever returned to private 
life with such an abiding mastery over the affections 
of the people. No man with truer instinct received 
American ideas ; no man expressed them so com- 
pletely, so boldly, so sincerely. He was wholly, 
always, and altogether sincere and true. 
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Up to the last, he dared do any thing that it was 
Tight to do. He united personal and moral courage, 
beyond any man of whom history keeps the record. 
Not danger, not an army in battle array, not wounds, 
not wide-spread clamor, not age, not the anguish of 
disease, could impair in the least degree the vigor 
of his steadfast mind. The heroes of antiquity 
would have contemplated with awe the unmatched 
hardihood of his character; and Napoleon, had he 
possessed his unselfish will, could never have been 
vanquished. Jackson never was vanquished. He 
conquered the wilderness ; he conquered the savage ; 
he conquered the bravest veterans trained in the 
battle-fields of Europe ; he conquered everywhere 
in statesmanship ; and when Death came to get the 
mastery over him, he turned tliat last enemy aside 
as tranquilly as he had done the feeblest of his ad- 
versaries, and passed from earth in the triumphant 

consciousness of immortality. 

Bancroft 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN {d. 1865) 

When the evil of slavery grew virulent, when 
those States were dissolved, when the slaveholders 
uttered their war-cry, and the slaves their groans of 
despair, this woodcutter, this boatman, this son of 
the great West, this descendant of Quakers, hum- 
blest of the humble before his conscience, greatest 
of the great in history, ascends the Capitol, strong 
and serene with his conscience and his thought ; be- 
fore him a veteran army, hostile Europe behind him, 
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England favoring the South, France encouraging 
re-action in Mexico, in his hands the riven country. 
He arras two millions of men, gathers a half- 
million of horses, sends his artillery twelve hundred 
miles in a week from the banks of the Potomac to 
the shores of the Tennessee, fights more than six 
hundred battles, renews before Richmond the deeds 
of Alexander and of Caesar ; and, after having 
emancipated three million slaves, that nothing might 
be wanting, he dies in the moment of victory ; like 
Christ, like Socrates, like all redeemers, — at the 
foot of his work. His work ! sublime achievement ! 
over which humanity shall eternally shed its tears, 

and God his benedictions. 

Emilio Castelar 



JAMES A. GARFIELD (d. 1881) 

Great in life, he was surpassingly great in death. 
For no cause, in the very frenzy of wantonness 
and wickedness, by the red hand of murder, he 
was thrust from the full tide of this world's inter- 
ests, from its hopes, its aspirations, its victories, 
into the visible presence of death, and he did not 
quail. Through days of deadly languor, through 
weeks of agony silently borne, with clear sight and 
calm courage, he looked into his open grave. 

What blight and ruin met his anguished eyes, 
whose lips may tell ! What brilliant, broken plans ! 
What baffled high ambitions ! What sundering of 
strong, warm manhood's friendships? What bitter 
rending of sweet household ties ! 
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Behind him, a proud and expectant nation, a 
great host of sustaining friends. Before him, deso- 
lation and darkness ; and his soul was not shaken. 
Though masterful in his mortal weakness, enshrined 
in the prayers of a world, all the love and all the 
sympathy could not share with him his suffering. 
He trode the winepress alone. With unfaltering 
front he faced death. With unfailing tenderness 
he took leave of life. Above the demoniac hiss of 
the assassin's bullet, he heard the voice of God. 
With supple resignation, he bowed to the Divine 
decree. 

J. 0. Blaine 

ULYSSES S. GRANT (d. 1885) 

The great hero was none the less a hero because 
he was of the common lot of humanity. 

He was born under no accidents of fortune, but 
found in the call of the country to duty, the sum- 
mons to which his great powers, his unflinching 
fortitude, his unmoved calmness, never proved 
unequal. His opportunities and success as a mili- 
tary leader placed him before the people, and his 
exalted station as President of the United States 
moved him farther forward into the front rank of 
men. But the people have felt closer to Ulysses 
S. Grant, and had a deeper sympathy with him, 
and a truer trust in him, not because of his military 
leadership alone, nor because of his great services 
as chief magistrate of the Republic, but because he 
was, first and last, the true American citizen. No 
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flattery ever unmanned him. No honors, however 
abundantly bestowed at home or abroad, ever cor- 
rupted him. No attentions ever swerved him from 
the constant and prevailing recognition that he was 
an American. Indeed, he lasted through all his 
life a sure and perfect type of a strong, intelligent, 

loyal, fearless man, unspoiled by honors. 

G, D. Robinson 

DANIEL WEBSTER (J. 1852) 

He was born in New Hampshire, and he died in 
Massachusetts ; but he lived and died with a love 
for his whole country that never knew State lines, 
nor paused upon the imaginary boundaries of sec- 
tions. Before nor since, New England has had no 
such champion or representative ; but, in all the 
loving praise and manly defence of his own home, 
he gained no victory for her at the cost of other 
portions of his country. 

He was the very fruit and flower of our republi- 
can institutions, and he trod with majestic step the 
avenues so freely open to all, which lead, in this 
free land, from poverty and obscurity to the top- 
most heights of power and distinction. 

A kingly intellect throbbed beneath his republi- 
can brow, and proclaimed its strength and dignity 
throughout his life ; and now 

" He is gathered to the kings of thought, 
Who waged contention with their time's decay ; 
And, of the past, are all that cannot pass away." 

Thomas F. Bayard 
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DANIEL WEBSTER {d. 1852) 

ir stands to-day as the pre-eminent eham- 
. exponent of nationality. He said once, 
are no Alleghanies in my politics,** and he 
spoke the exact truth. He was thoroughly national. 
There is no taint of sectionalism or narrow local 
prejudice about him. He towers up as an Ameri- 
can, a citizen of the United States, in the fullest 
sense of the word. He could hardly speak in pub- 
lic without an allusion to the grandeur of American 
nationality, and a fervent appeal to keep it sacred 
and intact. For fifty years, with reiteration ever 
more frequent, he poured this message into the ears 
of a listening people. His words sank into their 
hearts, and became unconsciously a part of their 
life and daily thoughts. And so long as English 
oratory is read or studied, so long will his speeches 
stand high in literature. So long as the union of 
these States endures, or holds a place in history, 
will the name of Daniel Webster be honored and 
remembered, and his stately eloquence find an echo 

in the hearts of his countrymen. 

Ileni'y Cabot Lodge 



LAFAYETTE {d. 1834) 

There is not throughout the world a friend of 
liberty, who has not dropped his head when he heard 
that Lafayette was no more. Poland, Italy, Greece, 
Spain, Ireland, the South- American republics, every 
country where man is struggling to recover his birth- 
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right, have lost a benefactor, a patron, in Lafayette. 
And what was it which gave to Lafayette his spotless 
fame? The love of liberty. What has consecrated 
his memory in the hearts of good men ? The love of 
liberty. What nerved his youthful arm with strength, 
and inspired him, in the morning of his days, with 
sagacity and counsel? The living love of liberty. 
To what did he sacrifice power and rank and coun- 
try and freedom itself? To the horror of licentious- 
ness, to the sanctity of plighted faith, to the love 
of liberty protected by law. Thus the great princi- 
ple of your Revolutionary fathers and of your pil- 
grim sires was the rule of his life, — tlvt love of 

liberty protected by law. 

Everett 



CHARLES SUMNER (d. 1874) 

People of Massachusetts, he was the son of your 
soil, in which he now sleeps, but he is not all your 
own ; he belongs to all of us in the North and in 
the South ; to the blacks he helped to make free, 
and to the whites he strove to make brothers again. 
On the grave of him whom so many thought to be 
their enemy, and found to be their friend, let the 
hands be clasped which so bitterly warred against 
each other. Upon that grave let the youth of 
America be taught, b}- the story of his life, that not 
only genius, power, and success, but, more than 
these, patriotic devotion and virtue, make the great- 
ness of the citizen. 

Carl Schvrz 
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GEORGE A. CUSTER {d. 1876) 

Entering the anny, a cadet in early 3'outh, he 
became a general while still on the threshold of 
manhood. With ability undenied, with valor proved 
on. many a hard-fought field, he acquired the affec- 
tion of the nation ; and he died in action, at the 
age of thirty-seven, — died as he would have wished 
to die, no lingering disease preying upon that iron 
frame. At the head of his soldiei*s, the messenger 
of death awaited him. From the field of battle, 
where he had so often "directed the storm," his 
gallant spirit took its flight. Cut off from aid, 
abandoned in the midst of incredible odds, waving 
aloft the sabre which had won him victory so often, 
the pride and glory of his comrades, the noble 
Custer fell : bequeathing to the nation his sword ; 
to his comrades, an example ; to his friends, a 
memory ; and to his family, a hero's name. 

Lawrence Ban*eit 

THEODORE PARKER (J. 1860) 

Theodore Parker was a really great man, because 
deficient in none of the elements which constitute 
greatness. A great intellect was in him, directed 
by a great will toward an aim given by a great heart. 
The heart of love poured life into his thoughts and 
actions. His is a name to stand always high in the 
catalogue of New-England worthies ; and as long as 
Benjamin Franklin is remembered, Theodore Parker 
will not be forgotten. j. Freeman Clarke 
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GEORGE H. THOMAS {d. 1870) 

This statue, made of enduring bronze, will stand 
for all time, teaching daily the lesson of his life : 
that love of country, and obedience to its laws, are 
the first and paramount duties of an American citi- 
zen. His patriotism was not circumscribed by the 
narrow limits of his native State, but it was as 
broad and catholic as his own great nature. Vir- 
ginia, the mother of States and of statesmen, has 
been the birthplace of many whose fame and virtues 
are the common heritage of the Republic ; but the 
State of Washington, of Jefferson, of Madison, of 
Marshall, and of Scott, never brought forth a nobler 
son, a better citizen, a truer soldier, or a more 
unselfish patriot, than George H. Thomas. 

A* M. McCook 

DANIEL O CONNELL {d. 1847) 

Who has ever accomplished so much for human 
freedom, with means so feeble? Who but him has 
ever given liberty to a people by the mere utterance 
of his voice, without an army, or navy, or revenues ; 
without a sword, a spear, or even a shield ! Who, 
but him, ever subverted tyranny and saved the lives 
of the oppressed, yet spared the oppressor? Who, 
but him, has ever lifted up seven millions of people 
from the debasement of ages to the dignity of free- 
dom, without exacting an ounce of gold, or wasting 

the blood of one human heart ? 

Seward 
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NAPOLEON {d, 1821) 

Brave, without being cliivalrous ; sometimes hu- 
mane, seldom generous ; insatiable in ambition ; 
inexhaustible in resources ; without a thii*st for 
blood, but totally indifferent to it when his interests 
were concerned ; without any fixed ideas on religion ; 
a great general with a small army ; a mighty con- 
queror with a large one ; gifted with extraordinary 
powers of perception, and the clearest insight into 
every subject connected with mankind ; without 
extensive knowledge derived from study, but the 
rarest aptitude for making himself master of every 
subject from actual observation ; ardently devoted 
to glory, and yet incapable of the self-sacrifice which 
constitutes its highest honors ; he exhibited a mix- 
ture of great and selfish qualities, such as, perhaps, 
were never before combined in any single individual. 
His greatest defect was the constant and systematic 
disregard of truth. He was totally without that 
honesty which forms the best feature in the Gothic 
or German character. Devoted as he was to the 
captivating idol of fame ; deeming, as he did, that 
to live in the recollection and admiration of future 
ages '' constituted the true immortality of the soul," 
he never seems to have been aware that truth is 
essential to the purest and most lasting celebrity ; 
and that the veil which flattery draws over false- 
hood, during the prevalence of power, will be torn 
away with a merciless hand on its termination. 

Ali9on 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON {d, 1852) 

It is not the military glories of Wellington on 
which I wish to dwell. They have become as 
household words amongst us, and will thrill the 
British heart in every quarter of the globe, as long 
as a drop of British blood remains in the world. It 
is the moral character of the conflict which I would 
illustrate. He was assailed by numbers, he met 
them by skill ; he was assailed by rapine, he encoun- 
tered it by discipline ; he was assailed by cruelty, 
he vanquished it by humanity ; he was assailed by 
the powers of wickedness, he conquered them by the 
constancy of virtue. If his career was attended with 
bloodshed, it was only because such a calamity is 
inseparable from the path alike of the patriot hero, 
as of the ravaging conqueror : the slaughter of the 
unresisting never stained his triumphs ; the pillage 
of the innocent never sullied his career. Prodigal of 
his own labor, careless of his own life, he was 
avaricious onlv of the blood of his soldiers ; he won 
the wealth of empires with his own good sword, but 
he retained none but what he received from the 
gratitude of the king he had served, and the nation 
he had saved. It has been the high prerogative of 
Wellington to exhibit power applied only to the pur- 
poses of beneficence ; victory made the means of 
moral renovation, conquest become the instrument 
of national resurrection. Before the march of his 
victorious power, we have seen the energies of the 
world revive ; we have heard his triumphant voice 
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awaken a fallen race to noble duties, and recall the 

remembrance of their pristine glory ; we have seen 

his banners waving over the infant armies of a 

renovated people, and the track of his chariot- wheels 

followed, not by the sighs of a captive, but by the 

blessings of a liberated world. 

AlUon 



SHAKSPEARE {d. 1616) 

The wisdom of life, the same in all ages, is what 

makes Shakspeare our teacher — the common teacher 

of all thinking men in all ages. England and 

America especially, whose tongue he speaks, have 

both been taught by him. Three hundred years 

have passed since Shakspeare was born ; and he is 

still the educator of the English, German, and 

American intellect. His works are the university 

where the teachers of our land are themselves 

taught. The great inventions, which have come 

since his time, and have revolutionized England and 

America, are of trivial importance compared with 

his thought and speech. 

J. Freeman Clarke 
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CHILD S MORNING HYMN 

See ! the sky is glowing, 
Golden sunlight showing ; 
We with birds and flowers greet the morning hours. 

May our happy faces 
Be like sunny places, 
And pur merry singing, like the bird-notes ringing. 

May we, like the flowers, 
Pass our happy hours, 
Making lives of beauty, just by doing duty. 



CHILD'S EVENING HYMN 

The great round sun is gone, the night is near ; 
O Heavenly Father, bless thy children here ! 

The silent little birds and folded flowers 
Are sweetly resting now till morning hours. 

And little children, too, may sweetly sleep ; 
For God, their Father, will them safely keep. 

Emilie Poulson 

In l)ooks, or work, or healthful play, 

Let my first years be passed, 
That I may give for every day 

Some good account at last. Watu 

247 
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Idle hands, I've heard it said, 

Doing nothing. 
Indicate an empty head, 

Doing nothing. 
With no useful end in view. 
Soon you'll find your friends for you 

Doing nothing. 

Knowledge never can be gained. 

Doing nothing ; 
Naught that's noble is attained. 

Doing nothing. 
If you would not long repent. 
Scorn to live a youth misspent. 

Doing nothing. 

Worthless, wicked boys I've seen. 

Doing nothing ; 
And they grew up worthless men, 

Doing nothing. 
Life to Ihem a failure proved. 
As the}' spent it, all unloved. 

Doing nothing. 

A little boy was dreaming, 

Upon his mother's lap, 
That the pins fell out of all the stars, 

And the stars fell into his cap. 

So when his dream was over, 
What should that little boy do? 

Why, he went and looked into his cap, 
And found it wasn't true. jiwm 



AMm 
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Kind words are little sunbeams, 

That sparkle as they fall ; 
And loving smiles are sunbeams, 

A light of joy to all. 

In sorrow's eye they dry the tear, 

And bring the fainting heart good cheer. 

Anon 

A little boy got out of bed, — 

'Twas only six o'clock, — 
And out of window poked his head, 

And spied a crowing cock. 

The little boy said, " Mr. Bbd, 

Pray tell me who are you? " 
But all the answer that he heard 

Was " Cock-a-doodle-doo ! " 



Anon 



Little moments make an hour. 
Little thoughts a book, 

Little seeds a tree or flower. 
Water-drops a brook ; 

Little deeds of faith and love 

Make a home for you above. 



Awm 



A million little diamonds 

Twinkled on the trees, 
And all the little maidens said, 

" A jewel, if you please ! " 
But while they held their hands outstretched, 

To catch the diamonds gay, 
A million little sunbeams came. 

And stole them all away. 



Anon 
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Children, thank God for these great trees 
That fan the land with every breeze, 
Whose drooping branches form cool bowers, 
Where you can spend the summer hours, — 
For these thank God. 

For fragrant sweets of blossoms bright. 
Whose beauty gives you such delight ; 
For the soft grass beneath your feet, 
For new-mown Iiay and clover sweet, — 
For all thank God. 



Awm 



" Sixty seconds make a minute, 

Sixty minutes make an hour." 
If I were a little linnet, 

Hopping in her leafy bower. 
Then I should not have to sing it, — 
'' Sixty seconds make a minute.*' 

" Twenty-four hours make one day. 
Seven days will make one week ; " 

And while we all at marbles play, 
Or run at cunning '' hide-and-seek," 

Or in the garden gather flowers. 

We'll tell the time that makes the hours. 

In every month the weeks are four. 

And twelve whole months will make a year. 

Now I must say it o'er and o*er. 
Or else it never will be clear ; 

So once again I will begin it, — 

" Sixty seconds make a minute." 



ilnofft 
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A little brown bird sat on a stone ; 

The sun shone thereon, but he was alone. 

" O pretty bird, do you not weary 

Of this gay summer so long and dreary?" 

The little bird opened his bright black eyes, 

And looked at me with great surprise ; 

Then his joyous song broke forth to say, 

' ' Wearj' of what ? I can sing all day ! ' ' 

Anon 

Hearts, like doors, can ope with ease 

To very, very little keys ; 

And don't forget that they are these : 

^^ I thank you ^ sir^'* and '•'' If you please.*' 

Anon 

Yes, courage, boy, courage, and press on thy way, 

There is nothing to harm thee, nothing to fear ; 
Do all which Truth bids thee, and do it to-day ; 

Hold on to thy purpose ; do right ; persevere. 

Anon 
One by one the sands are flowing, 

One by one the moments fall ; 
Some are coming, some are going ; 
Do not strive to grasp them all. 

One by one thy duties wait thee. 
Let thy whole strength go to eabh ; 

Let no future dreams elate thee. 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 

A. A, Procter 

The world is ever as we take it. 

And life, dear child, is what we make it. 

Anon 
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Pray, where are the little bluebells gone, 

That lately bloomed in the wood ? 
Why, the little fairies have taken each one, 

And put it on for a hood. 

And where are the pretty grass-stalks gone, 

That waved in the summer breeze? 
Oh ! the fairies have taken them every one, 

To plant in their gardens like trees. 

And where are the great big bluebottles gone, 

That buzzed in their busy pride ? 
Oh ! the fairies have caught them every one, 

And have broken them in, to ride. 

And they've taken the glow-worms to light their 
halls, 

And the cricket to sing them a song, 
And the great red-rose leaves to paper their walls, 

And they're feasting the whole night long. 

But when spring comes back, with its soft, mild ray, 

And the ripple of gentle rain, 
The fairies bring back what they've taken away, 

And they give it us all again. 

Ring — ting ! I wish I were a primrose, 

A bright yellow primrose, blowing in the spring ! 

The stooping boughs above me, 

The wandering bee to love me. 
The fern and moss to creep across, 

And the elm-tree for our king ! 
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Nay — stay ! I wish I were an elm-tree, 
A great, lofty elm-tree, with green leaves gay ! 
The winds would set them dancing, 
The sun and moonshine glance in. 
The birds would house among the boughs, 
And sweetly sing> 

Oh — no ! I wish I were a robin, 

A robin or a little wren, everywhere to go ; 

Tlirough forest, field, or garden, 

And ask no leave or pardon. 
Till winter comes, with icy thumbs. 

To ruffle up our wing ! 

Well — tell ! Where should I fly to ? 
Whera go to sleep in the dark wood or dell ? 

Before a day was over, 

Home comes the rover. 
For mother's kiss, — sweeter this 

Than any other thing. AUingham 

Children who read my lay, 
This much I have to say : 
Each day and every day 

Do what is right, — 
Right things in great and small ; 
Then, though the sky should fall, 
Sun, moon, and stars and all. 

You shall have light. 

This further would I say : 
Be you tempted as you may, 
Each da}' and every day 

Speak what is true, — 
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True things in great and small ; 
Then, though the sky should fall, 
Sun, moon, and stars and all, 

Heaven would show through. 

Alvce Cary 
A mist of green on the willows ; 

A flash of blue 'mid the rain ; 
And the brisk wind pipes, and the brooklet stripes 
With silver, hill and plain. 

Hark ! the bluebirds, the bluebirds, 
Have come to us again ! 

The snowdrop peeps to the sunlight 
Where last year's leaves have lain ; 

And a fluted song tells the heart, " Be strong; 

The darkest da3's will wane. 

And the bluebirds, the bluebirds, 

Will always come again ! " 

Greorge Cooper 

Beautiful tree, beautiful tree. 

You don't cry, why should I? 

Tell me, O beautiful tree ! 

Beautiful vine, l)eautiful vine, 

You don't cr}', why should I? 
Tell me, O beautiful vine ! 

Beautiful grass, beautiful grass, 
You don't cry, why should I? 
Tell me, O beautiful grass ! 

Beautiful flower, beautiful flower, 

You don't cry, why should I? 
Tell me, O beautiful flower ! 
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Then the tree and the grass and the vine and flower 
Answered the baby that very hour : 
"■ You must be young, if you never have seen 
A tear in the eye of our beautiful green. 

'^ Not a single day goes over our head 
But we fairly glisten with tears unshed, 
And often they fall in pelting showers, — 
These gathering, shining tears of ours. 

'' Your mamma may call it rain or dew. 
And never dream we are crying with you ; 
But, baby dear, you have asked us fair. 
And we tell you, there's crying everywhere. 

'^ As old as the world is, so are tears. 
And it's full of babies of differing years ; 
Cry if you want to, little one, 
'Tis the way of all things under the sun." 

Jam L. Patterson 

" Life is a stocking," grandma says, 

'' And yours is just begun ; 
But I am knitting the toe of mine. 

And my work is almost done. 

" With merry hearts we begin to knit, 

And the ribbing is almost play ; 
Some are gay-colored, and some are white, 

And some are ashen gray. 

" But most are made of many a hue. 

With many a stitch set wrong, 
And many a row to be sadly ripped, 

Ere the whole is fair and strong. 
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" There are long stretches without a break, 
That in youth are hard to bear ; 
^ And many a weary tear is dropped, 
As we fashion the heel with care. 

" But the saddest, happiest time is that 

We court, and yet would shun. 

When our Heavenly Father breaks the thread, 

And says our work is done." 

Anon 

We have careful thoughts for the stranger. 
And smiles for the sometime guest ; 

But oft for " our own *' the bitter tone, 
Though we love " our own '* the best. 

Ah, lips with the curve impatient. 
Ah, brow with look of scorn, 

'Twere a cruel fate were the night too late 

To undo the work of morn ! 

Awm 



TRUST 



Searching for strawberries ready to eat, 
Finding them crimson and large and sweet, 
What do you think I found at my feet. 

Deep in the green hillside ? 
Four brown sparrows, the cunning things ! 
Feathered on back and breast and wings, 
Proud with the dignity plumage brings, 

Opening their four mouths wide. 

Stooping low to scan my prize. 
Watching the motions with curious eyes. 
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Dropping my berries in glad surprise, 

A plaintive sound I heard ; 
And looking up at the mournful call, 
I spied on a tree near the old stone wall, 
Trembling and twittering, ready to fall, 

The poor little mother-bird. 

With grief and terror her heart was wrung, 
And while to the slender bough she clung, 
She felt that the lives of her birdlings hung 

On a still more slender thread. 
" Ah, birdie ! " I said, '' if you only knew 
My heart was tender and warm and true ! " 
But the thought that I loved the birdlings too, 

Never entered her small brown head. 

And so through this world of ours we go, 

Bearing our burdens of needless woe. 

Many a heart beating heavy and slow 

Under its load of care. 

But oh ! if we only, only knew 

That God was tender, warm, and true. 

And that he loved us through and through, 

Our hearts would be lighter than air. 

Anon 



THE BLUEBIRD 

I know the song that the bluebird is singing 
Out in the apple-tree, where he is swinging. 
Brave little fellow ! the skies may be dreary. 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. 
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Hark ! how the music leaps out from his throat I 
Hark ! was there ever so merry a note ? 
Listen a while, and you'll hear what he's saying, 
Up in the apple-tree, swinging and swaying : 

" Dear little blossoms down under the snow, 
You must be weary of winter, I know ; 
Hark ! while I sing you a message of cheer, 
Summer is coming, and springtime is here ! 

" Little white snowdrop, I pray you arise ; 

Bright yellow crocus, come open your eyes ; 

Sweet little violets, hid from the cold, 

Put on your mantles of purple and gold ; 

Daffodils! daffodils! say, do you hear? — 

Summer is coming, and springtime is here ! *' 

Emily Huntington Miller 

Little rills make wider streamlets ; 

Streamlets swell the river's flow ; 
Rivers join the ocean billows, 

Onward, onward, as the}' go. 
Life is made of smallest fragments. 

Shade and sunshine, work and play ; 
So may we with greatest profit 

Learn a little every day. 

Tiny seeds make boundless harvests, 

Drops of rain compose the showers ; 
Seconds make the flying minutes. 

And the minutes make the hours. 
Let us hasten, then, and catch them 

As they pass us on the way ; 
And with honest, ti'ue endeavor, 

Learn a little every day. Anon 
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THE SNOW 

Little white feathers filling the air, 

Little white feathei's, how came ye there? 

" We came from the cloud-birds, sailing so high, 

They're shaking their white wings up in the sky ! ** 

Little white feathers, how swift you go ! 
Little white feathers, I love you so ! 
" We're swift because we have work to do ; 
Now hold up your face, and we'll kiss you true." 

Anon 

If a task is once begun. 

Never leave it till it's done ; 

Be the labor great or small, 

Do it well, or not at all. 

Aw)n 

Some children roam the fields and hills, 

And others work in noisy mills ; 

Some dress in silks, and dance and play. 

While others drudge their life away ; 

Some glow with health, and bound with song. 

And some must suffer all day long. 

Which is your lot, my girl and boy ? 

Is it a life of ease and joy ? 

Ah ! if it is, its glowing sun 

The poorer life should shme upon. 

Make glad one little heart to-day. 

And help one burdened child to play. 

Si. Nicholas 
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Sing a song of snow flakes, 

Icicles and frost ; 
Four and twenty snow-biixis 

In the woods were lost. 
When the storm was ended, 

Happy birds were they ; 
By some crumbs befriended, 

They lived lo fly away ! 

Sing a song of raindrops. 

Clouds and April weather ; 
Four and twenty redbreasts 

Caught out together. 
When the shower was ended, 

What a song was heaixl 
About the rainbow splendid. 

From each dripping bird ! 

Sing a song of sunshine, 

Bees a-humming praises ; 
Four and twenty hours 

Lost among the daisies. 
Hunt the wide world over. 

From sea to continent. 

You never will discover 

Where the hours went ! 

Mary N. PreBcott 

CAN YOU? 

Can you make a rose or a lily, just one? 
Or catch a beam of the golden sun? 
Can you count the raindrops as they fall ? 
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Or the leaves that flutter from tree-tops tall ? 
Can you run like the brook, and never tire ? 
Can you climb like the vine, beyond the spire? 
Can you fly like a bird, or weave a nest, 
Or make but one feather on robin's breast? 

Can you build a cell like the bee, or spin 
Like the spider, a web so fine and thin ? 
Can you lift a shadow from off" the ground ? 
Can you see the wind, or measure a sound? 
Can you blow a bubble that will not burst? 
Can you talk with an echo, and not speak first? 

Oh, my dear little boy ! you are clever and strong, 

And you are so busy the whole da}^ long, 

Trying as hard as a little boy can 

To do big things like a '^ grown-up " man. 

Look at me, children ! I tell you true, 

Thei*e are some things you never can do. 

Mary E» Folsom 



GOD WANTS THE BOYS AND GIRLS 

God wants the boys, the merr}-, merry boys, 
The noisy boys, the funny boys. 

The thoughtless boys. 
God wants the boys with all their joys. 
That he as gold may make them pure, 
And teach them trials to endure. 
His heroes brave he* 11 have them be, 
Fighting for truth aud purity. 

God wants the bojs. 
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God wants the happy-hearted girls, 
The loving girls, the best of girls. 

The worst of girls. 
God wants to make the girls his pearls, 
And so reflect his holy face, 
And bring to mind his wondrous grace. 
That beautiful the world may be. 
And tilled with love and purity. 

God wants the girls. 



Aw>n 



SPRINGTIME 



"Oh, the spring has come," chirped the dear little 
birds, 

As the}^ opened their drows}' e3'es. 
And shook out the fans in their pretty tails. 

And turned up their heads to the skies. 
" 'Tis time now to look for a place to build." 

So Robin engaged an elm-tree ; 
The black Crow, she spoke for a tall pine's top, 

Where high in the world she might be. 

The Sparrow took lease of an old ox- track, 

With grasses to thatch it all o'er. 
" I like a low cottage," she said to herself, 

'' With a daisy to nod b}' the door." 
The Swallow, she fancied the corner lot 

Of the barn, 'neath the sloping eaves ; 
The Oriole sought for a graceful twig. 

Where her cradle could rock with the breeze. 
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" The spring has come,** said each little flower 

As she stirred in her damp brown bed ; 
First Snowdrop peeped in her neat white cap, 

Then modestly hung down her head. 
" Do I hear Sir Robin ? '* said Crocus white, 

" I am certainly late," cried she ; 
Then popped out her head from under the clothes. 

And looked straight into the tree. 

The Mayflower woke, and she drew from the moss 

On which she had pillowed her heaa, 
Her small waxen phials of odorous sweets 

To perfume her soft lowly bed. 
" *Tis darksome down here," moaned Violet blue ; 

But when she crept out to the sky, 
She had to slip back just behind a green leaf, 

'Twas so bright for her tender young eye. 

" These rich golden beams,** said Buttercup gay, 

" I will take to my dairy brown, 
And churn them and pat them in bright little balls. 

The green of my young buds to crown.'* 
"Oh, there is a bee ! *' cried Miss Clover so red, 

"He's buzzing because I'm not up ; " 
So she sprang into sight with her sweet honey-jars, 
- And asked Mr. Bee in, to sup. 

A busy time is this fresh bright spring 

For birdie and bee and for flowers ; 
There's work for each in its own little world, 

And joy just the same as in ours. 

Mary Gordon 
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THE CHILDREN'S APPEAL 

Give us light amid our darkness, 
Let us know tiie good from ill ; 

Hate us not for all our blindness ; 

Love us, lead us, show us kindness ; 
You can make us what you will. 

We are willing, we are ready. 

We would learn if you would teach ; 
We have hearts that yearn towards duty, 
We have minds alive to beauty ; 
Souls that any heights can reach. 

We shall be what you will make us ; — 
Make us wise, and make us good ; 

Make us strong for time of trial ; 

Teach us temperance, self-denial, 
Patience, kindness, fortitude. 



Mary Howitt 



A CHILD TO A ROSE 

" White Rose, talk to me ; 

I don't know what to do. 
Why do you say no word to me, 

Who say so much to you ? 
I'm bringing you a little rain ; 

And I shall be so proud. 
If, when you feel it on your face, 

You take me for a cloud. 
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Here I come so softly, 

You cannot hear me walking ; 
If I take you by surprise, 

I may catch you talking. 

** White Rose, are you tired 

Of staying in one place? 
Do you ever wish to see 

The wild flowers face to face ? 
Do you know the woodbines 

And big brown-crested reeds ? 
Do you wonder how they live 

So friendly with the weeds? 
Have you any work to do 

When 3'ou've finished growing? 
Shall you teach your little buds 

Pretty ways of blowing ? 

"White Rose, do j'ou love me? 

I only wish you'd say. 
I would work hard to please you, 

If I but knew the way. 
It seems so hard to be loving. 

And not a sign to see, 
But the silence and the sweetness 

For all, as well as me. 
I think you nearly perfect. 

Id spite of all your scorns ; 
But, White Rose, if I wc;re vou. 

I wouldn*t have those thorns." 

Aw/u 
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THE BLUEBELL 

There is a story I have heard, — 

A poet learned it of a bird, 

And kept its music, every word, — 

A story of a dim ravine 

O'er which the towering tree-tops lean, 

With one blue rift of sky between ; 

And there, two thousand years ago, 
A little flower, as white as snow, 
Swayed in the silence to and fro. 
Day after day, with longing eye 
The floweret watched the narrow sky, 
And fleecy clouds that floated by. 

And through the darkness, night by night, 
One gleaming star would climb the lieight, 
And cheer the lonely floweret's sight. 
Thus watching the blue heavens afar, 
And the rising of its favorite star, 
A slow change came — but not to mar : 

For softly o'er its petals white 
There crept a blueness like the light 
Of skies upon a summer night ; 
And in its chalice, I am told, 
The bonny bell was formed to hold 
A tiny star that gleamed like gold. 

Now, little people sweet and true, 

I find a lesson here for vou. 

Writ in the floweret's bell of blue : 
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The patient child whose watchful eye 

Strives after all things pure and high, 

Shall take their image by and by. 

Anon 



THE WATER-BLOOM 

A child looked up in the summer sky, 

Where a soft, bright shower had just passed by ; 

Eastward the dusk rain-curtain hung. 

And swiftly across it the rainbow sprung. 

" Papa ! papa ! what is it? *' she cried. 
As she gazed with her blue eyes opened wide, 
At the wonderful arch that bridged the heaven, 
Vividly glowing with colors seven. 

" Why, that is the rainbow, darling child," 
And the father down on his baby smiled. 
" What makes it, papa? *' — ^' The sun, my dear, 
That shines on the water-drops so clear.' ' 

Here was a beautiful mystery ! 

No more questions to ask had she, 

But she thought the garden's loveliest flowers 

Had floated upward and caught in the showers. 

A great, wide, wondrous, splendid wreath. 
It seemed to the little girl beneath ; 
How did it grow so fast up there. 
And suddenly blossom, high in the air? 

She could not take her eyes from the sight : 
'^Oh, look ! " she cried, in her deep delight. 
As she watched the glory spanning the gloom, 
*' Oh, look at the beautiful water-hloom! " 

Celia Thavtcr 
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THE CROCUS 

Down in my solitude under the snow, 
Where nothing cheering can reach me, 

Here, without light to see how to grow, 
I'll trust to Nature to teach me. 

I will not despair, nor be idle, nor frown, 

Enclosed in so gloomy a dwelling ; 
My leaves shall run up, and my roots shall run 
down. 

While the bud in my bosom is swelling. 

Soon as the frost will get out of my bed 

From this cold dungeon to free me, 
I will peer up with my little bright head ; 

All will be joyful to see me. 

Then from my heart will 3'oung buds diverge. 

As ra3's of the sun from their focus ; 
And I from the darkness of earth shall emerge, 

A happy and beautiful crocus ! 

Gayly arrayed in my yellow and green. 

When to their view I have risen, 
Will they not wonder how one so serene 

Came from so dismal a prison? 

Many, perhaps, from so simple a flower 

This useful lesson may borrow, — 
Patient to-day through its gloomiest hour, 

We come out the brighter to-morrow. 

Hannah F. Omtld 
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LISTEN 

If any thiug unkind you hear 

About some one you know, my dear, 

Do not, I pray you, it rei^eat 

When you that some one chance to meet ; 

For such news has a leaden way 

Of clouding o'er a sunny day. 

But if you something pleasant hear 

About some one you know, my dear, 

Make haste — to make great haste 'twere well — 

To her or him the same to tell ; 

For such news has a golden way 

Of lighting up a cloudy day. 

Anon 



THE YELLOAV CLOUD 

" Look up ! There's just one cloud in sight, 
A yellow cloud, as sunshine bright, 
That, like a little golden boat. 
Across the clear blue seems to float. 
Oh, how I wish that cloud were ours, 
The color of the cowslip-flowers. 
And, sitting on it, you and I 
Were gayly sailing round the sky ! 

Oh, wouldn't it be pleasant? 
Oh, shouldn't we be proud 

If we could only own it, — 
That little yellow cloud ? 
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" As free as birds we then could go 
Whatever way the wind might blow, — 
Above the rivers gleaming bright, 
Above the hills with snowdrifts white. 
Upon the tree-tops looking down, 
Upon the steeples of the town. 

We should hear, far below us, 

The great bells ringing loud. 
Oh, don*t you wish we owned it, — 

That little yellow cloud ? 

" Why wish for what will never be? 
That little cloud is not for me ; 
Butif it were, and you and I 
Were on it sailing round the sky, 
Who knows? we might be wishing then, 
' Oh, if we could get down again ! ' 

'Tis better to be humble. 
By far, than to be proud ; 

And on the ground we're safer 
Than sailing on a cloud." 

Marian DougUis 



THE RAIN 



" Open the window, and let me in ! " 

Sputters the petulant rain ; 
" I want to splash down on the carpet, dear, 

And I can't get through the pane. 
Here I've been tapping outside to j'ou ! 

Why don't you come, if you're there? 
The skylight is shut, or I'd dash right in, 

And stream down the attic stair. 
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" I've washed the windows, I've spattered the bliuds, 

And that is not half I've done ; 
I bounced on the steps and the sidewalks too, 

Till I made the good people run. 
I've sprinkled your plant on the window-sill, 

So drooping and wan that looks ; 
And dusty gutters, I've filled them up 

Till they flow like running brooks. 

" I have been out in the couuti'y too, 

For there in glory am I ; 
The meadows I've swelled, and watered the corn, 

And floated the fields of rye. 
Out from the earth sweet odors I bring, 

I fill up the tubs at the spout ; 
While, eager to dance in the puddles I make, 

The bareheaded child runs out. 
The puddles are sweet to his naked feet. 

When the ground is heated through ; 

If only you'll open the window, dear, 

I'll make such a puddle for you." 

Anna M. Wells 



SPINNING 



A spider was swinging herself in glee. 

From a moss-covered swaying bough ; 
A breeze came rollicking up from the sea, 

And fanned her beautiful brow. 
She hung, it is true, with her pretty head down ; 

But her brain was cool as you [)lease ; 
The fashion quite suited the cut of her gown, 

And she could look up in the trees. 
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She saw where a humming-bird lighted down ; 

At his throat a bright ruby gleamed ; 
On his head was a gold and emerald crown, 

And he sat on a bough and dreamed. 
The spider ran up on her silver thread, 

And looked in the little king's face ; 
" If I may but sit at your feet,*' she said, 

" I'll spin you some beautiful lace." 

The humming-bird looked in her shining eyes, 

And then at her nimble feet. 
And said to himself, " I have found a pnze. 

She is useful as well as neat." 
" You may sit by my side, if it please you well," 

Said he, " the summer-time through ; 
And since you spin on a noiseless wheel, 

I'll do the humming for you." 

Marian Douglas 



HAPPY FIELDS OF SUMMER 

Happy fields of summer, all your airy grasses 
Whispering and bowing when the west wind 

passes, — 
Happy lark and nestling, hid beneath the mowing, 
Root sweet music in you, to the white clouds grow- 
ing! 

Happy fields of summer, softly billowed over 
With the feathery red-top and the rosy clover, — 
Happy little children seek your shady places. 
Lark-songs in their bosoms, sunshine on their faces ! 
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Happ}^ little children, skies are bright above you, 
Trees bend down to kiss you, breeze and blossom 

love you ; 
And we bless you, playing in the field-paths mazy, 
Swinging with the harebell, dancing with the daisy! 

Happy fields of summer, touched with deeper beauty 
As your tall grain ripens, — tell the children, duty 
Is as sweet as pleasure ; tell them both are blended 
In the best life story, well begun and ended. 

Lucy Larcom 



FLOWERS AND SHOWERS 

" Oh, dear ! " said little Florence, 

" I don't like rainy weather ; 
We can't go out of doors to play, 

Nor take a walk together." 

Alice laughed, and shook her head ; 

She always had a reason 
To carry sunshine in her face. 

However dark the season. 

" Let's play we're drooping flowers," she said, 

" Longing for a sprinkle ; 
Pretend you are a violet, 

I'll be a periwinkle. 

'' I'm such a very thirst}' flower, 

I love to get a dashing, 
And violets are sweetest when 

They feel the raindrops splashing." 
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And so they hung thek pretty heads, 

Each little wilted flower ; 
And then they shook their curls, and said, 

" Oh, what a pretty shower I " 

Then they were daisies, buttercups, 

And then a bunch of clover. 
And while each bloomed a sweet wild rose, 

Behold ! the rain is over. 

As Alice ix)inted to the sky 

With her arms around her sister, 

The sun peeped out between the clouds. 

And a little sunbeam kissed her. 

Anna. M. Pratt 

THE FOUR SUNBEAMS 

Four little sunbeams came earthward one dav. 
Shining and dancing along on their way, 

Resolved that their course should be blest. 
" Let us try," they all whispered, '' some kindness 

to do, 
Not seek our own pleasuring all the day through. 

Then meet in the eve at the west." 

One sunbeam ran in at a low cottage door. 
And played "hide-and-seek" with a child on the 
floor, 

Till baby laughed loud in his glee. 
And chased with delight his strange playmate so 

bright. 
The little hands groping in vain for the light 
That ever before them would flee. 
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One crept to the couch where an invalid lay, 

And brought him a dream of tlic sweet summer day, 

Its bird-song and beauty and bloom ; 
Till pain was forgottcu, and weary unrest, 
And in fancy he roamed through the scenes he loved 
best. 

Far away from the dim, darkened room. 

« 
One stole to the heart of a flower that was sad, 

And loved aud caressed her until she was glad, 

And lifted her white face again. 
For love brings content to the lowliest lot. 
And finds something sweet in the dreariest spot, 

And lightens all labor and pain. 

And one, where a little blind girl sat alone. 
Not sharing the mirth of her playfellows, shone 

On hands that were folded and pale. 
And kissed the poor eyes that had never known 

sight, 
That never would gaze on the beautiful light 

Till angels had lifted the veil. 

At last, when the shadows of evening were falling. 
And the sun, their great father, his children was 
calling. 

Four sunbeams sped into the west. 
All said : '^ We have found that in seeking the 

pleasure 
Of others, we fill to the full our own measure," — 
Then softly they sank to their rest. 

6Y. Nicholas 
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DISCONTENT 

Down in a field, one day in June, 

The flowers all bloomed together, 
Save one, who tried to hide herself. 

And drooped that pleasant weather. 
A robin who had soared too high, 

And felt a little laz}- , 
Was resting near a buttercup 

Who wished she were a daisy. 

For daisies grow so trig and tall ! 

She always had a passion 
For wearing frills around her neck, 

In just the daisies' fashion. 
And buttercups must always be 

The same old, tiresome color ; 
While daisies dress in gold and white. 

Although their gold is duller. 

" Dear Robin,*' said this sad 3^oung flower, 

" Perhaps you'd not mind trying 
To find a nice white frill for me, 

vSome day, when you are flying?" 
" You silly thing ! " the robin said, 

" I think you must be crazy ; 
I'd rather be my honest self 

Than any made-up daisy. 

" You're nicer in your own bright gown ; 

The little children love you : 
Be the best buttercup you can. 

And think no flower above you. 
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Though swallows leave me out of sight, 

We'd better keep our places. 
Perhaps the world would all go wrong 

With one too many daisies. 
Look bravely up into the sky, 

And be content with knowing 
That God wished for a buttercup 

Just here, where you are growing." 

Sarah 0. Jewett 

A WONDERFUL CHILD 

I've read somewhere about a girl 

Whose cheeks are rosy red, 
While golden tresses, curl on curl. 

Bedeck her pretty head. 
Her eyes, I'm told, arc bright and blue, 

Her smile is kind and sweet, 
The errands she is asked to do 

Are done with willing feet. 

'Tis said that when she goes to school 

She's just the sweetest lass ! 
So quick to mind the slightest rule, 

And prompt in every class. 
To girls and boys she's never rude. 

When all are at their play ; 
Her " conduct " — be it underetood — 

Is " perfect " every day. 

Where lives this child, I cannot say, 

Nor who her parents are. 
Although for many a weary day 

I've sought her near and far. 
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If you should ever see her smile, 

As o'er the world you rove, 

Just hold her hand a little while, 

And give her my best love. 

Hoiiie S. Russell 

THE MONTHS 

January brings the snow. 
Makes our feet and fingers glow ; 
February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frozen lake again ; 
March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Stirs the dancing daffodil ; 
April brings the primrose sweet. 
Scatters daisies at our feet ; 
May brings flocks of pretty lambs. 
Skipping by their fleecy dams ; 
June brings tulips, lilies, roses. 
Fills the children's hands with posies; 
Hot July brings cooling showers. 
Apricots and gilliflowere ; 
August brings the sheaves of corn, 
Then the hanest home is borne ; 
Warm September brings the fruit, — 
S[)ortsmen then begin to shoot ; 
Fresh Octol>er brings the pheasant, — 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant ; 
Dull November brings the blast. 
Then the leaves are whirling fast ; 
Chill December brings the sleet. 

Blazing fire, and Chr>stmas treat. 

Sara Coleridgs 
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THE COBBLER 

Over lasts of wood his bits of leather 

He stretches and fits, then sews together ; 

He puts his '' waxed-ends *' through and through, 

And still, as he stitches, his body goes too. 

Rat-a-tap, tap, 

Tick-a-tack, too. 
This is the way I make a shoe. 

Now with his hammer he giveth a tap 

To the shoe so firmly fixed in his lap ; 

His head it goes up and his head it goes down, 

But on his face there rests never a fix>wn. 

Rat-a-tap, tap, 

Tick-a-tack, too, 
This is the way I make a shoe. 

With his little sharp awl he maketh a hole 

Right through the upper and right through the sole ; 

He puts in one peg, or he puts in two, 

And chuckles and laughs as he hammers them 

through ! 

Rat-a-tap, tap, 

Tick-a-tack, too, 

This is the way I make a shoe. 

Now with hammer, and now with stitch, 

This is the way the cobbler gets rich ; 

For the world he cares never the whisk of a broom. 

But all he wants is his elbow-room. 

Rat-a-tap, tap, 

Tick-a-tack, too, 

This is the way he maketh a shoe. 

Anon 
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MEMORIAL DAY 

Children, bring the buds of springtime, 
Bring the fairest blooms of May, 

We will reverently lay them 
On the soldiers' graves to-day. 

That our dear land should be happy, 

And no man a slave should be, 
That is what these brave men died for, — 

Gave their lives for Liberty. 

Now for them there is no sorrow ; 

Now for them all struggles cease ; 
Now for them all strife is ended ; 

They have won a glorious peace. 

So with bright and cheerful faces, 
AVe will go from grave to grave. 

On this day, when all the nation 
Loves to honor its dead brave. 

While the staiTy flag they died for 

Floats, intwined with olive-branch, 

From the proudest Eastern city 

To the wildest Western ranch. 

Lisbeth B. Comins 

DECORATION DAY 

Cover them over with beautiful flowers ; 

Deck them with garlands, these brothers of ours, 

Lying so silent by night and by da}'. 

Sleeping the years of their manhood away, — 



• 
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Years they had marked for the joys of the brave, 
Yeara they must waste in the sloth of the grave. 
All the bright laurels they fought to make bloom 
Fell to the earth when they went to the tomb. 
Give them the meed they have won in the past ; 
Give them the honors their merits forecast ; 
Give them the chaplets they won in the strife, 
Give them the laurels they lost with their life. 
Cover them over, — yes, cover them over, — 
Parent and husband and brother and lover ; 
Crown in your heart these dead heroes of ours, 
And cover them over with beautiful flowera. 

Cover the thousands that sleep far away, — 

Sleep where their friends cannot find them to-day ; 

They who in mountain and hillside and dell 

Rest where they wearied, and lie where they fell. 

Softly the grass-blade creeps round then* repose. 

Sweetly above them the wild floweret blows ; 

Zephyrs of freedom fly gently o'erhead, 

Whispenng names for the patriot dead. 

So in our minds we will name them once more, 

So in our hearts we will cover them o'er ; 

Roses and lilies and violets blue 

Bloom in our souls for the brave and the true. 

Cover them over — ves, cover them over — 

Parent and husband and brother and lover ; 

Think of those far-awav heroes of ours, 

Cover them over with beautiful flowers. 

Cavleion 
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« ONCE-ON-A-TIME " 

Heigh-ho ! What frolics we might see, 

If it only happened to you and me 

To be born in some far-off clime, 

In the country of Somewhere, once-on-a-time ! 

Why, once-on-a-time there were mountains of gold, 

And caves full of jewels and treasures untold ; 

There were birds just waiting to fly before 

And show you the way to the magical door. 

And under a tree there was sure to be 

A queer little woman to give you the key ; 

And a tiny, dancing, good-natured elf. 

To say with his sceptre, " Help yourself ! '* 

For millions of dollai-s grew from a dime 

In the country of Somewhere, once-on-a-time. 

If we lived in the country of Somewhere, you 

Could do whatever 3'ou chose to do. 

Instead of a boy, with the garden to weed. 

You might be a knight, with a sword and a steed ; 

Instead of a girl, with a towel to hem, — 

I might be a princess, with robe and gem. 

With a gay little page, and a harper old. 

Who knew all the stories that ever were told, — 

Stories in prose, and stories in rhyme, 

That hapi)ened somewhere, once-on-a-time. 

In the country of Somewhere, no one looks 
At maps and blackboards and grammar books; 
For all your knowledge just grows and grows, 
Like the song in a bird, or the sweet in a rose. 
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And if ever I chance, on a fortunate day, 

To that wonderful region to find my way, 

Wliy then, if the stories all are true. 

As quick as I can, Til come for you, 

And we'll row away to its happy shores, 

In a silver shallop with golden oars. 

Emily Huntington Miller 






GROWN-UP LAND 

" Good-morrow, fair maid, with lashes brown ; 
Can you tell me the way to Womanhood Town? " 
" Oh, this way and that way, never a stop. 
'Tis picking up stitches grandma will drop, 
Tis kissing the baby's troubles away, 
Pis learning that cross words never will pay, 
'Tis helping mother, 'tis sewing up rents, 
'Tis reading and playing, 'tis saving the cents, 
'Tis laughing and smiling, forgetting to frown. 
Oh, that is the way to AVomauhood Town I " 

" Just wait, my brave lad, one moment, I pray ; 

Manhood Town lies where ? Can you tell the way ? " 

" Oh, by toiling and trjing we reach that land, — 

A bit with the head, a bit with the hand ! 

'Tis by climbing up the steep hill Work, 

'Tis by keeping out of the wide street Shirk, 

'Tis by always taking the weak one's part, 

'Tis by giving the mother a happy heart, 

'Tis by keeping bad thoughts and actions down, 

Oh, that is the way to Manhood Town ! " 

And the lad and the maid ran liand in hand 

To their fair estate in Grown-up Land. Anon 
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One little grain in the sandy bars, 
One little flower in a field of flowers, 

One little star in a heaven of stars ; 
One little hour in a year of hours : 

What if it makes or what if It mars ? 

But the bar is built of the little grains, 
And the little flowers make the meadows gay ; 

And the little stars light the heavenly plains ; 
And the little hours of each little day 

Give to us all that life contains. 

EriMti Whitney 



TWO IN A QUARREL 

There's a knowing little proverb. 
From the sunny land of Spain ; 
But in North-land and in South-land 
Is its meaning clear and plain. 
Lock it up within your heart, 

Neither lose nor lend it : 
Two it takes to make a quarrel, 
One can always end it. 

Tiy It well in every way. 

Still you find it true. 
In a fight without a foe. 
Pray, what could you do? 
If the wrath is yours alone. 
Soon j-ou will expend it : 
Two it takes to make a quarrel. 
One can always end it. 
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Let's suppose that both are wroth, 

And the strife begun. 

If one voice shall cry for ** Peace,'* 

Soon it will be done. 

If but one shall span the breach, 

He will quickly mend it : 

Two it takes to make a quaiTcl, 

One can always end it. 

Mai-y E. Vandyke 

THE WILD-FLOWERS 

The violet blooms in a shady place 

Where tlie sun comes peeping through ; 

The hare-bell gix)ws on gray old rocks, 
And shows its robes of blue. 

The mayflower grows on a wooded hill, 

At the foot of the green old pines, 
Where the ferns and moss in clusters show, 

And the checkerben^y twines. 

These all grow in the fairest bowers ; 
There is no room for the daisy flowers. 

So the daisy grows by the dusty road. 

Sweet and sunny and shy, 
Lifting its pretty modest head, 

To nod to each passer-by. 

" Why do you grow by the roadside, dear? 

It is all dust and sand ; 
Come to the violet's shady nook, 

Or join the mayflower's band." 
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But the daisy said, " The violet's place 

Is better for her, j-ou see ; 

And the mayflower's place is better for her, 

And mine is the best for me." 

Jessie Penniman 



NOVEMBER'S PARTY 

November gave a party, 

The leaves by hundreds came, — 
Tlie Chestnuts, Oaks, and Maples, 

And leaves of every name. 
The sunshine spread a car^^et, 

And every thing was grand ; 
Miss AVeather led the dancing, 

Professor Wind the band. 

The Chestnuts came in yellow ; 

Tlic Oaks in crimson drest, 
The lovely Misses Maple 

In scarlet looked their best ; 
All balanced to their [)artners, 

And gayly fluttered by. 
The sight was like a rainbow 

New-fallen from the sky. 

Then, in the rusty hollows, 

At hide-and-seek they plaj^ed ; 
The parly closed at sundown. 

And everybody stayed. 
Professor Wind played louder. 

They flew along the ground. 
And there the party ended 

In '' hands across, all round." Anon 
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THE WIND-BABY 

In summer the little Wind-Baby 

Is pleasant as ever you please, 
And then is the time that we call him 

A Zephyr, and sometimes a Breeze. 
In autumn he gets a bit rougher, 

And blows the leaves hither and yon ; 
In winter he piles up the snow-drifts, 

And thinks it most capital fun. 
But ^March comes, and then the Wind-Baby 

Has nothing, — no leaves and no snow. 

D*you hear him scream down through the chimney, 

" Come out ! Oh, you daren't, I know ! " 

Awiu 

THE RE-UNION 

The Sun and the Wind were whispering low, 
But heard was the murmuring sound. 

It may have been bird or bee that told. 
And scattered the story around. 

" Let us have a re-union upon this ground, 
Of the friends that we met last May ; 

Will you help," said the Sun, " with the dew and 
rain, 
And blow zephyrs here every day? " 

" Oh, that will I do," said the merry Wind, 
*' And I'll carry your message to all ; 

So I'll be off if 3'ou'll tell me the way ; 
And first, uix)n whom shall I call? " 
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" Go hunt up the DandelioAs, ask them to come, 

For they raa}^ not have long to stay ; 
But they will bring their bubble-like caps, 

To wear when they go away. 

" Then invite Miss Buttercup, she is so bright, 

The life of the party she'll be ; 
And speak of her dress, the yellow and gold, 

And ask her to wear it for me. 

" Go next to the Daisies, ])e sure not forget 
Those true-hearted friends of the past ; 

Their faces are bright with the glow of their hearts, 
For faithful are they to the last. 

"Then there is a family upon whom you must call, 

The Clovei*s, they'll come with delight; 
Miss Red is a veiy great friend of the bees. 

More admired than her sister, Miss White. 

» 

*' Oh, yes, ask the Asters, although 'twill be late 

Before we will see them appear ; 
They will come with their friend, the truest of 
knights. 

Who carries the golden 3X)ear. 

" Return then, O Wind, when the message you've 
given, 

To welcome them here to this mound ; 
And I will be here when first they appear, 

To help them all over the ground." 

" But you have not thought," replied the good Wind, 
'' That the friends you mention to-day 

Can't together appear in the re-union here, 
In the beautiful month of May ! " 
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" Oh ! now I remember, 'tis true as you said ; 

But we'll have it a parly for nil ; 

And so please invite tbem to come when they can, 

And stay until late in the fall." 

Frances //. Viuji 



THE MOTHER 

She was bent and wrinkled, 

Gray-haired and old ; 
But there walked beside her, 

Like a hero bold, 
A youth as stalwart 

As Sparta's best, 
With a heart as kind 

As the tenderest. 



»> 



*' You may leave me waiting,' 

She meekly said, 
'^ While you greet the noted ; 

I was not bred 
To meet with the famous, 

A favored one." 
Then, with pride of heart, s[X)ke 

The loval son : — 

'* You have toiled for me 

In mj' early days ; 
And now that the nation 

Has brought me praise, 
I give you my life's cup 

Filled to the brim ; 
Who honors his mother, 

God honoi-S him." .svrra/i K. Bolton 
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A MOTHER'S BIRTHDAY 

Her years steal by, like birds through cloudless 
skies, 

►Soft singing as thej' go ; 
She views their flight with sunshine in her eyes, 

She hears their music low, 
And on her forehead beautiful and wise, 

Shines love's most holy glow. 

There is no pain for her iu time's soft flight, 

Her spirit is so fair ; 
Her days shine as they pass her, in the light 

Her gentle doings wear ; 
On her fair brow, I never saw the night 

But hope's glad star shone there. 

It is a blessing just to see her face 

Pass like an angel's b}^ — 
Her soft brown hair, sweet eyes, and lips that 
grace 

The smiles that round them lie ; 
The brightest sunbeam in its heavenly place 

Might Joy to catch her eye. 

Dear life, tliat groweth sweeter, growing old ! 

I bring this verse to thee ; 
A tiny flower, but ui its heart the gold 

Of lasting love from uie ; 
While in my soul that deei)er love I hold. 

Too great for man to see. 
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THE LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREE 

The Christmas Day was coming, the Christmas Eve 

drew Dear ; 
The fir-trees they were talking low, at midnight 

cold and clear. 
And this was what the fir-trees said, all in the pale 

moonlight : 
" Now, which of us shall chosen be to grace the 

holy night?" 

The tall trees and the goodly trees raised each a 

lofty head. 
In glad and secret confidence, though not a word 

they said ; 
But one, the baby of the band, could not restrain a 

sigh ; 
" You all will be approved," he said, " but oh, 

what chance have I ? " 

" I am so small, so very small, no one will mark or 
know 

How thick and green my needles are, how true my 
branches grow ; 

Few toys or candles could I hold, but heart and will 
are free, 

And in my heart of hearts I know I am a Christ- 
mas-tree." 

The Christmas angel hovered near ; he caught the 

grieving word. 
And laughing low he hurried forth, with love and 

pity stirred. 
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He sought and found St. Nicholas, the dear old 

Christmas saint, 
And in his fatherly kind ear rehearsed the fir-tree's 

plaint. 

Saints are all-powerful, we know ; so it befell that 

day 
That, axe on shoulder, to the grove a woodman took 

his way. 
One bab}' girl he had at home, and he went forth to 

find 
A little tree as small as she, just suited to his 

mind. 

Oh, glad and proud the baby fir, amid its brethren 

tall, 
To be thus chosen and singled out, the first among 

them all ! 
He stretched his fragrant branches, his little heart 

beat fast. 
He was a real Christmas-tree : he had his wish at 

last. 

One large and shining apple, with cheeks of ruddy 

gold, 
Six tapers, and a tiny doll, were all that he could 

hold. 
The baby laughed, the baby crowed, to see the 

tapers bright ; 
The forest baby felt the joy, and shared in the 

delight. 
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And when at last the tapers died, and when the 

baby slept, 
The little fir in silent night a patient vigil kept. 
Though scorched and brown its needles were, it had 

no heart to grieve. 

" I have not lived in vain," he said; " thank God 

for Christmas Eve ! " 

Susan Coolidge 



A CHILD'S CHRISTMAS PRAYER 

" Please 'issen, dear Lord Jesus, 

To what I pray to-night ; 
I dess you'll never mind it, 

If it doesn't sound jus' right. 
I'm doin' to ask a favor. 

My mamma says I may, 
Betause to-raollow's Kistmas, 

Your velly own birfday. 
You see I've hung my tottin, 

But never mind dat, now ; 
I 'pose it will be cram full, 

It allays is, somehow. 
It's 'bout poor little chillen 

I want to 'peak to you : 
Ve ones my mamma doesn't know. 

Dear Ch'ist, what will they do? 
Please make 'em have a good time, 

An' give 'em lots of toys. 
An' books, an' coats an' mittens, 

Fings good for girls an' boys. 
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I don't know how you'll do it, 

But 'pose you know ve way. 

Oh, please let everybody 

Be happy Kistmas Day." 

Lisbeth B. Comins 



A NEW YEAR 

Why do we greet thee, O blithe New Year? 
What are thy pledges of mirth and cheer? 
Comest, knight-errant, the wrong to right, 
Comest to scatter our gloom with light? 
Wherefore the thrill, the sparkle and shine. 
In heart and eyes at a word of thine ? 

The Old was buoj-ant, the Old was true ; 
The Old was brave when the Old was new. 
He crowned us often with grace and gift ; 
His sternest skies had a deep blue rift ; 
Straight and swift when his hand unclasped. 
With welcome and joyance thine we grasped. 
Oh, tell us. Year, — we are fain to know, — 
What is thy charm that we hail thee so? 

There comes a voice, and I hear it call 
Like a bugle-note from a mountain- wall ; 
The pines uplift it with mighty sound. 
The billows bear it the green earth round ; 
A voice that rolls in a jubilant song, 
A conqueror's ring in its echo strong ; 
Through the ether clear, from the solemn sky, 
The New Year beckons, and makes reply, — 
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" I bring you, friends, what the years have brought 

Since ever men toiled, aspired, or thought : 

Days for labor, and nights for rest ; 

And I bring you. Love, a heaven-born guest. 

Space to work in, and work to do, 

And faith in that which is pure and true. 

Hold me in honor, and greet me dear. 

And 'sooth you'll find me a Happy Year." 

Margaret E. Sangstei" 



NEW-YEAR CHIMES 

Out-clamoring first the pygmy bell. 
Mine, mine the task the news to tell ; 
The first to shriek the old year's knell. 
Right merrily I'll lead the chime, 
Exultant over perished crime. 
Join one, join all in tuneful time ; 

With gladsome swing. 

Ring ! ring ! ring ! ring ! 
The king is dead ! Long live the king ! 

The king is dead ? Then let me peal 
*A paean from my tongue of steel, 
Hosannas for the joy we feel 
To see in dust his baiyier trailed. 
His sorrows palled, his passions paled. 
And Hope's bright face once more unveiled. 

Let it resound, 

Around, around, 
A king is dead ! A king is crowned ! 
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The king is dead ? I too would toll 

A dirge to his departed soul, 

Out on the night, from pole to pole ; 

O'er deep and desert, mount and vale, 

Roll, roll it out upon the gale 

Till all earth lists the thrilling tale. 

'Neath gilded domes, 

In cottage homes, 
Behold the king. He comes, he comes ! 

The king is dead ? Ho, there ! make room 
Till I roar out a solemn boom 
Above his scorned, dishonored tomb. 
Upon his birth-morn last I rang. 
When all in chime laudamus sang, 
But now join with stentorian clang, 

Dethroned, disowned, 

Crimes unatoned. 
A king is dead ! A king enthroned ! 

Join all, join in, begin, begin. 
Swing out, swing in the dulcet din, 
The bells' farewell to pain and sin. 
All hail ! all hail ! The dawning year 
With smiles shall dry affliction's tear, 
With blossoms deck •the funeral bier. 

Laus Deo sing. 

Ring ! ring ! ring ! ring ! 
In chiming time, O pealing bells, 
From steely tongues and brazen throats 
Toss up, toss out your wedded notes 
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In choral chant, revealing bells, 
Till echoing earth and startled air 
To other spheres 3'our tidings bear. 
O merry bells ! O blending bells ! 
With jocund swing, 
Klavg-kling ! dong-ding ! 
Resounding ring, O happy bells, 

In tune, in time, 

In rhyme, in chime. 
Melodious bells, empyrean bells. 

Klang-kling ! dong-ding ! 

Klang-kling ! dong-ding ! 
The king is dead ! Long live the king ! 

Anon 



THE NEW YEAR 

What does the New Year bring ? 

Fair-faced spring, with her sunny smile, 
Summer birds, for a little while ; 

Then with the autumn breeze. 

Giant trees with their branches bare, 
Winter cold with his hoary hair. 

But it bringeth more than these. 

What does the springtide bring ? 
Velvet robes for the barren hills. 
Golden lights on the rippling rills ; 

While soft on the branching trees 
Tender, feathery leaves unfold. 
Snowdrops spring in the garden mould. 

But it bringeth more than these. 
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What does the summer bring ? 

Happy fields with their waving corn, 
Poppies red, in the sunlight born ; 

Wooed by the buzzing bees, 
Brilliant flowers of myriad hues 
Kissed by the sun, and fed on dews. 

But it bringeth more than these. 

What does the autumn bring? 

Yellow heads of the ripened grain, 
Wailing winds with a sad refrain 

Sweeping the lonesome leas ; 

Down in the stubble the rabbits stir, 
The partridge rises with sudden whir. 

But it bHngeth more than these. 

What does the winter bring? 
Berries red on the holly spray. 
Gems of ice in the clear, cold day, 

That gleam on the tall fir-trees ; 
Over the world with its leaden skie 
Dainty snow like a blessing lies. 

But it bringeth more than these. 

And this is what they bring ! 

Time to sow in the fair spring hours, 

To work and watch 'mid summer showers, 

'Mid autumn winds and sun ; 
Time to gather the harvest in. 
Ere ever the cold, dark days begin 

When the long, long year is done. 
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Time for the busy hands to rest, 
For eosey seats in the dear home-nest 

With blazing logs piled high ; 
Happy hearts for the Cln*istmas cheer, 
And no regret for the parting year 

As you bid its hours good- by. 

Mary li. Corley 



"GOOD-BY" 



We say it for an hour or for years ; 
We say it smiling, sa}' it choked with tears ; 
We say it coldly, say it with a kiss ; 
And yet we have no other word than this, — 

''Good-by." 

We have no dearer word for our heart's friend. 
For him who journeys to the world's far end. 
And scars our soul with going ; thus we say. 
As unt6 him who steps but o'er the way, — 

''Good-by." 

Alike to those we love and those we hate, 
We sa}' no more in parting. At life's gate. 
To him who passes out beyond earth's sight. 
We cry as to the wanderer for a night, — 

''Good-by." 



Anon 
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PROVERBS 

A proverb is the wit of one, and the wisdom of 

many. 

Lord John Russell 

Exclusive of the abstract sciences, the largest 

and worthiest portion of our knowledge consists of 

aphorisms. 

ColeiHdge 

Learning is better than houses, lands, or money. 

So long as you are ignorant, be not ashamed to 
learn. 

Idleness is the parent of vice and misery. 

A good word for a bad one is worth much, and 
costs little. 

The credit that is got by a lie only lasts till the 
truth is out. 

Oil and truth will get uppermost at last. 

A good name will shine forever. 

A bad wound heals ; a bad name kills. 

A boy is known by the company he keeps. 

Better to be alone than in bad company. 

Doing nothing is doing ill. 

Say well is good, but Do well is better. 
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Manners and learning make a gentleman. 

Deeds are fruits ; words are but leaves. 

By enteitaining good thoughts, you will keep out 
evil ones. 

A fault is made worse by endeavoring to conceal 
it. 

Little strokes fell great oaks. 

It is less painful to learn in youth than to be 
ignorant in age. 

He who rises late never does a good da3''s work. 

When we cannot find contentment in ourselves, 
it is useless to seek it elsewhere. 

There is nothing so bad as not to be good for 
something. 

What sculpture is to a block of marble, education 
is to the mind. 

Time, patience, and industry are the three great 
masters of the world. 

Lose no opportunity of doing a good action. 

Command your temper, lest it command you. 

A young man idle is an old man needy. 

When one will not, two can not quarrel. 

He who subdues his anger conquers his greatest 
enemy. 
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When you receive a kindness, remember it ; when 
you do a kindness, forget it. 

Keceive your thoughts as guests, and treat your 
desires as children. 

Chinese Proverb 

Virtue does not give talents, but it supplies their 
place. Talents neither give virtue, nor supply the 
place of it. 

Chinese Proverb 

Ceremony is the smoke of friendship. 

Chinese Proverb 

Politeness is the outward garment of good-will. 

Gv esses at Truth 

If the staff be crooked, the shadow cannot be 
straight. 

Anon 

One forgives every thing to him who forgives 

himself nothing. 

Chinese Proverb 
Labor conquers every thing. 

Virgil 

The best remed}^ for injuries is to forget them. 

Latin Proverb 

The avaricious man is kind to no person, but he 

is most unkind to himself. 

Latin Proverb 

The imagination exercises a powerful influence 
over every act of sense, thought, reason, — over 
every idea. 

Latin Prwerb 
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Patience is bitter, but its fruit is sweet. 

RouBseau 

Beauty without virtue is a flower without perfume. 

French Proverb 

Know when to speak, for many times it brings 
Danger to give the best advice to kings. 

* * * m 

Whatever comes, let's be content withal ; 
Among God's blessings there is no one small. 

Jlerrick 
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Eating, 2. 

Economy, 117, 138. 

Economy of time, 23. 

Education, 29, 31, 41, 49, 52, 61, 70, 

136, 138. 
Employment, 5, 59. 
Endeavor, 145, 147, 160. 
End, the, 2. 
Endurance, 72. 
Enemies, 115. 
Energetic, the, 80. 
Energy, 36. 
Enjoyment, 45. 
Enthusiasm, 79, 81. 
Envy, 116, 150. 
Errors, 26. 
Eternity, 62, 169. 
Evening, 187, 189. 
Evening Hymn, 247. 
Events, 56. 
Evidence, 51. 
Evil, 10, 117. 
Example, 40, 59, 62, 109. 
Examples, 116. 
Excellence, 124. 
Excess, 14. 
Exercise, 26, 34, 
Exertion, 38. 
Experience, 11, 74, 115, 117, 118, 

133, 150. 
Eye, beautiful, 29. 
Eye, quick of, 10. 
Eyes, 72, 126, 127, 152. 

Fact, 126. 
Fail, never, 67. 
Fails, he, 96. 
Fail, to. 111. 
Failure, 120, 140. 
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Failures, 75. 

Fairy tale, 83. 

Faith, 51, 72, 84, 91, 150. 

Faithful, be, 121. 

False, 71. 

Falsehood, 8, 61, 70, 74. 

Fame, 23, 47. 

Farewell, 15. 

Fate, 56, 67, 85, 86, 87. 

Fate, fears, 23. 

Fate, impartial, 4. 

Fates, 137. 

Fault, 14, 47. 

Faults, 24, 150, 160. 

Fear, 22. 

Fearful, the, 71. 

February, 181. 

Feeling, 72. 

Feelings, 111. 

Feeling, unpleasant, 49. 

Fickleness 12. 

Fight, the, 107. 

Fingers, 127. 

Fire, 15. 

Firmness, 51. 

Flag, one, 98. 

Flattery, 43. 

Flower, 95. 

Flowers, 95, 109, 175, 176, 177, 178, 

179, 182, 186, 188, 193, 195, 197. 
Flowers and Showers, 273. 
Folks, merry, 157. 
Folly, 74. 
Fool, 50. 
Fool, a, 104. 
Four sunbeams, 274. 
Four patriots, 233. 
Forbearance, 40. 
Force, 97. 

Forgiveness, 8, 19, 87. 
Formation of character, 11. 
Forming minds, 37. 
Fortune, 8. 
Foxglove, 175. 
Franklin, 229, 233. 



Freedom, 44, 90, 121. 

Friends, 13, 22, 27, 44, 55, 58, 80, 116, 

164. 
Friendship, 1, 7, 16, 22, 32, 76, 78, 

86, 175. 
Frugality, 59. 
Fun, 74. 
Fuss, 116. 
Future, the, 87, 119. 

Garfield, James A., 235. 

Qem, many a, 177. 

Generations of men, 1. 

Genius, 45, 57, 137. 

Gentleness, 13, 96. 

Gentleman, a, 75, 82, 106, 122. 

Geometry, 3. 

Giving, 5,48. 

Glory, 2, 7, 

God, 158, 176. 

God's autograph, 198. 

God's gifts, 154. 

God's greatness, 96. 

God's help, 2, 147, 160. 

God's love, 54. 

God's mills, 21. 

God's plans, 142. 

Godsends, 73. 

God's smile, 188. 

God wants the Boys and Girls, 

261. 
Golden age, 7. 
Golden rule, 157. 
Good, 23, 95, 101, 117, 160. 
Good, be, 121. 
Good-breeding, 33, 49. 
Good-hy, 299. 
Good company, 20. 
Good deeds, 7, 12, 49, 152. 
Good, doing, 27. 
Good life, 20. 
Good-nature, 29, 57. 
Goodness, 14, 55, 61, 64, 110, 114. 
Good, perfect, 20. 
Good sense, 57. 
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HealLh, 28, 34 
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Helping baDd 
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Inevitable, 119. 
Influence, 109. 
Innocence, 4. 
Inspiration, 124. 
Intellect, 102. 
Intelligence, 79. 
Intemperance, 115. 
Inventors, 80. 
Irresolution, 16, 21. 
Ivy, 189. 

JaclisoD, 233 

January, 173. 

Jefferson, Tiiomas, 231, 232, 233. 

Jest, 6, 15, 55. 

Jokes, 153. 

Joy, 30, 103. 

Judgment, 31, 57, 86. 

Judgment of Self, 8. 

Justice, 6, 109. 

Keys, 251. 

Kindness, 7, 44, 60, 90, 110, 134. 
Knavery, 97. 

Knowledge, 9, 32, 33, 36, 39, 40, 41, 
52,57,61,98,160,161. 

Labor, 45, 86, 90, 104, 126, 135, 142, 

154, 194. 
Laborer, 127. 
Lafayette, 238. 
Language, 33, 85. 
Laugh, 104, 157. 
Laughter, 69. 
Law, 127. 
Laws, 101, 126. 
Laziness, 23, 117. 
Learned, the, 32. 
Learning, 2, 28, .32, 113. 
Learning, little, 31. 
Leaves, 181, 190, 197. 
Leisure, 34, 57. 
Liberty, 41. 
Lie, a, 39. 
Lies, 100, 125, 



Life, 35, 49, 55, 69, 84, 94, 95, 102, 
109, 120, 123, 131, 134, 136, 137, 
161, 164, 255. 

Life, eternal, 48. 

Life, happy, 59. 

Life, long, 29. 

Life ray monument, 18. 

Lightning, 73. 

Lily, a, 68. 

Lincoln, Abraham, 233, 234. 

Listen, 269. 

Little Christmas Tree, 291. 

Little moments, 249, 

Lives, 61, 86, 89, 91, 108, 139. 

Live, so, 70. 

Live, to, 61. 

Living, 131. 

Living well, 22, 23. 

Longing, 123, 127. 

Loneliness, 41, 48. 

Looking, 107. 

Look into people, 33. 

Look up, 126. 

Losing, 20, 22. 

Loss and gain, 133. 

Love, 21, 63, 68, 85, 90, 91, 94, 96, 
116, 134, 138, 161, 164, 168. 

Loved ones, 139. 

Loveliness, 35. 

Love of money, 7. 

Love of pleasure, 7. 

Low aim, 120. 

Lowliness, 112. 

Luck, 79, 127. 

Majority, 105. 

Malice, 97. 

Man, 27, 96, 99, 102, 107. 

Man, good, 42. 

Man, greatest, 60. 

Man, inner, 49. 

Mankind, 117. 

Man of wisdom, 29. 

Man, poor, 5. 

Man's desires, 38. 
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Manslona, 99. 
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MHilmi, 4J. 
May, 1T3, 198. 



MelhnaelBh, 110. 
Midnight, 177 
MlilnlghlQil.3!. 
Mtntl, 4, M, 6B, 116, 
Mind, aliaK, 14. 
Htnde,fi2,SB, 63. 
Mind, shellan.Sl. 
Mlud, vacant, 41. 
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Past, the, 45, 87. 

Patience, 17, 25, 37, 38, 83, 95, 

124, 148. 
Patriotic Selections, 203-226. 
Peace, 101. 
People, 117. 
People, ill-natured, 66. 
Perfection, 47. 
Perseverance, 12, 41, 116. 
Persistence, 36. 
Periods, 45. 
Person, dull, 98. 
Philosopher's stone, 36. 
Picture, 4. 
Pins, 150. 
Pitfalls, 125. 
Place, 10, 34. 
Poem, 72. 
Poems, great, 6. 
Poet, a, 63. 

Poetry, 8, 52, 54, 70, 81. 
Politeness, 46. 
Politician, 103. 
Pompeii, 104. 
Power, 152. 
Praise, 73. 
Prayer, 89. 
Precept, 59. 
Prejudice. 58. 

Present, the, 39, 87, 107, 119. 
Press on, 96. 
Pride, 30. 89. 
Primrose, 178, 193, 252. 
Principle, 36. 
Principles, 44. 
ProcTa8ti nation, 2S, 30. 
Prosperity, 6. :U. 
Proverbs, 114, 300. 
Providence, 51. 
Public instruction, 50. 
Pumpkin, 115. 
Purity. 14, 160. 
Purpose, 103, 149. 

Quotations, 97. 
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Rain, 174, 183, 186, 270. 

Rainbow, 198, 260. 

Reading, 11, 32, 36. 

Reason, 2, 25, 38, 64, 137. 

Recompense, 90. 

Reformation, the, 75. 

Regularity, 49. 

Religion, 60. 

Remorse, 101. 

Reproof, 32. 

Reputation, 3, 17, 42, 122. 

Resignation, 37. 

Resolution, 3, 10. 

Respect, .32. 

Retreat, 107 

Retrogression, 41. 

Return of kindness, 84. 

Re-union, The, 287. 

Revenge, 5. 

Reward, 124. 

Rhymes, 140. 

Riches, 9. 

Right, 57, 97, 111, 120, 149. 

Right, Do, 253. 

Rights, 130. 

Ring-ting, 252. 

Rismg, 40. 

River, the, 188. 

Robin, 253. 

Rose, the. 54, 102, 184, 193. 

Rosemary, 182. 

Ruling, 11. 

Sacrifice, 42, 83. 
Saviour's birth, 64. 
Schemes, 47. • 
Scholar, the, 4, 7, 81. 
School, 57. 
School, free, 127. 
Sehoolhouses, 136. 
Sciences, 4. 
Scripture, 180. 
Sculptors, 75. 
Sea, the, 178, 187, 191, 197. 
Secret, a, 134 
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Spring, 176, 177, ISO, 182, 189, m, 
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Kerrant. 32. 
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Shakspcare, 18, 2*4. 
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^bamp, 31. 


Striving, BO, 107. 


Slghl, IM. 




F<tleiice, 2, 24, M, 112, IM. 


Btudy, 43, M. 


Hllfiicei, Ba. 


Style. 123. , 






aWrM work, 41. 
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Tafki, 136, 
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Teachers, 140. 

Teaching, 31, 34. 

Teaching others, 13. 

Temper, cheerful, 29. 

Tempest, 162. 

Tempie, 99. 

Thanksgiving, 91. 

Think well, 73. 

Thomas, George II., 241. 

Thought, 22, 41, 47, 69, 86, 107, 
153, 167. 

Thoughts, 10, 11, 30, 34, 45, 85, 101, 
112,135,144,165. 

Thrift, 73. 

Tidal wave, 89. 

Timber, 98. 

Time, 16, 36, 50, 58, 62, 68, 78, 92, 
100, 113, 114, 169. 

Time, lost, 36, 51. 

Time, misspent, 22, 67. 

Time-table, 250. 

Time to get up, 51. 

Time, wasted, 8. 

Times, the, 99. 

Tobacco, 43. 

To-day, 26, 55, 83, 129, 132, 135. 

To err, 31. 

Toil, 135. 

Toiling, 88. 

To-morrow, 55, 83, 169. 

Tongue, the, 5. 

Tongue, much, 24. 

Tongue, slow of, 10. 

Too late, 62, 86. 

Trees, 73, 77, 170, 186, 187, 195, 250. 

Trifles, 30, 159. 

Triumph, 135. 

Trouble, 55. 

True, be, 17, 24, 27, 47, 71. 

True, the, 144. 

Trust, 66, 70, 103, 256. 

Truth, 3, 9, 41, 64, 66, 70, 78, 79, 80, 
86, 90, 94, 95, 99, 101, 102, 106, 
107, 109, 118, 119, 124, 125, 130, 
139, 140, 146, 152, 158, 161, 187. 



Truthfulness, 49. 
Trust in God, 167. 
Trusted, to be, 130. 
Trying, 130. 
Try thyself, 85. 
Try, to, 166. 
Twilight, 181, 183, 191. 
Two in a Quarrel, 284. 
Tyranny, 15. 

Uncompleted labor, 88. 
Understanding, 44. 
Unfaithfulness, 74. 
Unselfishness, 78. 
Use, 18, 152. 
Useful, the, 124. 
Usefulness, 3. 

Valor, 18. 

Vice, 30, 36, 58. 

Vices, 38. 

Victory, 51. 

Violet, 182, 185, 196. 

Virtue, 2, 7, 20, 30, 31, 32, 41, 53, 88, 

61, 73, 112. 
Virtues, 12, 38. 
Voice, 34. 

Waiting, 146. 

Waits, 59, 81. 

War, 127. 

Washington, George, 230, 233. 

Waves, 190. 

Wealth, 2. 

Webster, Daniel, 237, 238. 

Welcome, 15. 

Well-doing, 19. 

Wellington, 243. 

Whisper, 161. 

Who does best, 29. 

Wild-flowers, 196, 198, 286. 

Will, 100, 159, 164. 

Wind-Baby, 287. 

Wind, the, 124, 128, 176, 191. 

Winter, 181, 182, 193, 194. 
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Wisdom, 20, 22, 26, 30, 40, 41, 43, 
57, 74, 98, 143, 156, 163. 

Wishes, 83. 

Wishing, 30. 

Wit, 42, 57, 123. 

Wit, borrowed, 19. 

Wonderful Child, 277. 

Woods, 178, 186, 195. 

Word, 72, 161, 169. 

Word, good, 26. 

Word, kind, 104. 

Word, random, 54. 

Words, 3, 19, 31, 38, 41, 46, 67, 69, 
111, 132, 134, 165, 249. 

Words, fewer, 27. 

Words, gentle, 155. 

Words, immodest, 26. 

Words, proper, 28. 

Work, 71, 72, 90, 96, 104, 106, 119, 
128, 139, 145, 146, 161, 163. 



Work and wait, 168. 

World, 52, 83, 100, 105, 112, 119, 135, 

143, 161, 178, 183, 186. 
World, good, 27. 
Worth, 47, 126. 
Write, to, 120. 
Writers, 117. 
Writing, 36. 
Wrong, 120! 

Year, 56, 101, 177, 194. 

Years, 105. 

Yellow Cloud, The, 269. 

Yourself, 80. 

Youth, 3, 61, 62, 69, 79, 103. 

Youth, immortal, 29. 

Zeal, 74. 
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ADVANCED READINGS AND RECITATIONS Bv Austin B. 
Fletcher A.M. LL.B. late professor of oratory Brown University and 
Boston University School of Law This book has been already adopted in 
a large number of universities, colleges, post-graduate schools of law and 
theology, seminaries, etc. $1.50 

'* Professor Fletcher's noteworthy compilation has been made with rare 
rhetorical judgment, and evinces a sympathy for the best forms of literature, 
adapted to attract readers and speakers, and mould their literary taste." — 
Professor J. W. Churchill, Andover Theological Seminary. 

THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE A collection of extracts in prose 
and verse from the most famous orators and poets By Charles Dudley 
Warner $1.50 

" What can be said that is more eloquent praise than that Charles Dudley 
Warner has carefully selected three hundred and sixty-four specimens of the 
choicest things from the world's literature? If there is any subject untouched, 
we fail to discover it. It is a compendium of the world's eloquence. It is 
useless to tell who is in here, for everybody is; and it is clear that Mr. Warner 
has made hi^: extracts with great care. It has the most eloquence ever packed 
into twice as many pages." 

VOCAL AND ACTION LANGUAGE, CULTURE AND EX- 
PRESSION New edition By E. N. Kirbv instructor in elocution in 
Harvard University $1.25 

*' This is a treatise, at once scientific and practical, on the theory and art 
of elocution. It treats of the structure of the vocal organs, of vocal culture 
and expression, of action-language, gesticulation, the use of the body and 
hands in oratory, etc. There is also a well-arranged collection of extracts for 
elocution. The work is well adapted for use as a text-book on elocution, and 
for study by professional students." — Indianapolis Journal. 

FIVE-MINUTE READINGS Selected and adapted by Walter K. 
FoBES 50 cents 

FIVE-MINUTE DECLAMATIONS Selected and adapted by Walter 
K. FoBES teacher of elocution and public reader 50 cents 

nVE-MINUTE RECITATIONS By Walter K. Fobes 50 cents 

Pv>pils in public schools, on declamation days, are limited to five minutes 
each for the delivery of " pieces." There is ? great complaint of the scarcity 
of material for such a purpose, while the injudicious pruning of eloquent 
extracts has often marred the desired effects. To obviate these difficulties 
new " Five-Minute " books have been prepared by a competent teacher. 

" We have never before seen packed in so small a compass so much that 
may be considered really representative of the higher class of oratory." — 
Boston Transcript. 

ELOCUTION SIMPLIFIED With an appendix on Lisping, Stammer- 
ing and other Impediments of Speech By Walter K. Fobes graduate of 
the " Boston School of Oratory " Cloth 50 cents. Paper 30 cents 

*' The whole art of elocution is succinctly set forth in this small volume, 
which might be judiciously included among the text-books of schools." — 
New Orleans Picayune. 

Sold by all booksellers or sent by ma.' I postpaid on receipt of pricM 

LEE AND SHEPAED Publishers Boston 



READINGS 



FOR HOME HALL 

AND SCHOOL 



Prepared by Prof9aaor LEWIS B. MONROE 

Founder of the Boston School of Oratory 



HUMOROUS READINGS In prose and verse For the use of school! 

reading-clubs public and parlor entertainments $1.50 

" The book is readable from the first page to the last, and every article 
contained in it is worth more than the price of the volume." — Providence 
Herald. 

MISCELLANEOUS READINGS In prose and verse $1.50 

** We trust this book may find its way into many schools, not to be used as 
a book for daily drill, but as aflfording the pupil occasionally an opportunity 
of leaving the old beaten track." — Rhode-island Schoolmaster. 

DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS For the use of dramatic and reading 

clubs and for public social and school entertainments $1.50 

'* If the pcting of dramas such as are contained in this book, could be intro- 
duced into private circles, there would be an inducement for the young to 
spend the'.! evenmgs at home, instead of resorting to questionable public 
places."— Nashua Gazette. 

YOUNQ FOLKS' READINGS For social and public entertainment $1.50 

*' Professor Monroe is one of the most successful teachers of elocution, as 
well a? a very popular public reader. In this volume he has given an unusu- 
ally fin? selection for home and social reading, as well as for public entertain- 
ments." — Boston Home Journal. 



DIALOGUES FROM DICKENS Arranged for schools and home 
amusement By W. Eliot Fette A.M. First series $1.00 

DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS FROM DICKENS Second series 

Arranged by W. Eliot Fette Illustrated $1.00 

The dialogues in the above books are selected from the best points of the 
stories, and can be extended by taking several scenes together. 

THE GRAND DICKENS COSMORAMA Comprising several unique 
entertainments capable of being used separately for school home or hall 
By G. B. Bartlett Paper 25 cents 

THE READINGS OF DICKENS as condensed by himself for his own 

use $x.oo 
LITTLE PIECES FOR LITTLE SPEAKERS The primary- 

school teacher's assistant By a practical teacher x6mo. Illustrated 

Cloth 75 cents Also in boards 50 cents 

THE MODEL SUNDAY-SCHOOL SPEAKER Containing selec- 
tions in prose and verse from the most popular pieces and dialogues foi 
Sunday-school exhibitions Illustrated Cloth 75 cents Boards 50 cents 

** A book very much needed." 



Sold by all booksellers or sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price 

LEE AND SHEFABD Publishers Boston . 
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i:u.ffl.M^tK5 .S peakers and PRAMfls 

THE READING CLUB and Handy Speaker Being selections in prose 
and poetry Serious humorous pathetic patriotic and dramatic In i8 parts 
of 50 selections each Each part cloth 50 cents paper 15 cents 

THE POPULAR SPEAKER Containing the selections published in 
the Reading Club Nos. 13 14 15 and 16 Cloth $1.00 

THE PREMIUM SPEAKER Containing the selections published in 
the Reading Oub Nos. 9 10 xi and 12 Cloth $1.00 

THE PRIZE SPEAKER Containing the selections published in the 
Reading Club Nos. 567 and 8 Cloth $1.00 

THE HANDY SPEAKER Combining the selections published in the 
Readmg Club Nos. 123 and 4 Cloth Over 400 pages $1.00 

BAKER'S HUMOROUS SPEAKER A compilation of popular selec- 
tions in prose and verse in Irish Dutch Negro and Yankee dialect Uni- 
form with "The Handy Speaker" "The Prize Speaker" "The Popular 
Speaker" " The Premium Speaker " Cloth $i.cx) 

Baker's Dialect Recitations 

YANKEE DIALECT RECITATIONS A humorous collection of the 
best stories and poems for reading and recitations Boards 50 cents 
Paper 30 cents 

MEDLEY DIALECT RECITATIONS A s-rics of the most popular 
German French and Scotch readings Boards 50 cents Paper 30 cents 

IRISH DIALECT RECITATIONS A series of popular readings and 
recitations in prose and verse Boards 50 cents Paper 30 cents 

NEGRO DIALECT RECITATIONS A series of the most popular 
readings in prose and verse Boards 50 cents Paper 30 cents 

THE GRAND ARMY SPEAKER A collection of the best readings 
and recitations on the Civil War Boards 50 cents Paper 30 cents 



Baker's Original Plays and Dialogues 

A BAKER'S DOZEN Thirteen Original Humorous Dialogues Cloth 
75 cents Boards 50 cents 

THE TEMPERANCE DRAMA Eight Original Plays i6mo. Cloth 
75 cents Fancy boards 50 cents 

THE EXHIBITION DRAMA Original Plays Dramas Comedies Farces 
Dialogues etc. $1.50 

HANDY DRAMAS FOR AMATEUR ACTORS Cloth $1.50 

THE DRAWING-ROOM STAGE Dramas Farces and Comedies for 
the amateur stage home theatricals and school exhibitions 111. $1.50 

THE SOCIAL STAGE Dramas Comedies Farces Dialogues etc. foi 
home and school Illustrated $1.50 

THE MIMIC STAGE A new collection of Dramas Farces Comedies 
and Burlesques for parlor theatricals evening entertainments and school 
exhibitions Illustrated $1.50 

AMATEUR DRAMAS For parlor theatricals evening entertainments 

and school exhibitions Illustrated $1.50 

THE GLOBE DRAMA Original Plays Illustrated $1.50 

Sold by all booksellers or sent by mail postpaid on receipt of prle§ 

LEE AND SHEFARD Publishers Boston 



# JANE ANDREWS'S BOOKS.® 

THE STORIES MOTHER MATURE TOLD HER 

OHILDREM. 

IlluatraUd. Library Edition, t1 -00. School Edition, 60 eta. net ; by mall, 66 ctM. 

OMLY M YEAR. AND WHAT IT DROUGHT. 

A Book for Girls. Cloth, $1.00. 



TEN DOYS 

WHO LIVED ON THE ROAD FROM LONG AGO TO NOW 

With Twenty i /lustrations. Cloth. 80 cents, net. By mail, $1,00, 

INTRODUCING THE STORIES OP 

THE ARTAN BOY, THE PERSIAN HOT, THE GREEK BOT, THE BOMAM 

BOY, THE SAXON BOY. THE PAGE, THE ENGLISH LAD, THE 

PURITAN BOY, THE YANKEE BOY, THE BOY OF 1886. 

The poet John G. Whittier says of it: — 

•* I have beeu reading the new book by Jane Andrews, * Ten Bovb who Lived 
on the Road from Long Ago to Now,' which yon have juet published, and can- 
not forbear saying that in all my acquaintance with juvenile literature I know of 
nothing in many respects equal to this remarkable book, wliich contains in its 
small compass the concentrated knowledge of vast libraries. It is the admirably 
told story of past centuries of the world's progress, and the amount of study and 
labor required in its preparation seems almost appalling to contemplate. One is 
struck with the peculiar excellence of its style, — clear, easy, graceful, and pic- 
turesque, — which a child cannot fail to comprehend, and in wliich * children of a 
larger growth ' will find an irresistible charm. That it will prove a favorite with 
old and young, I have no doubt. It seems to me ttiat nothing could be more en- 
joyable to the boy of our period than the story of how the boys of all ages liv«d 
and acted." 



THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS 

WHO LIVE OH THE HOUMD BALL THAT FLOATS IH THE AIR. 

Library Edition, $1.00, School Edition, 60 cents, net. By mail, 65 cents. 

The Seven Little Sisters are typical of seven racee; and the autlior's 
idea is to portray how these " little women *' live in diverse parts of 
the world, how the products of one country are brought to another, 
their manners, customs, etc. The stories are charmingly told. 



ne Sem Little Sisters Prove Tlieir Sisteriiool. 

Library Edition, $1.00. School Edition, 60 cents, net. By mail, 66 cents. 

This may be considered a sequel to The Seven Little Sisters, in 
which the nationalities are again taken up, and the peculiarities of 
each, in relation to its childhood, are naturally and pleasingly given. 



GEOGRAPHICAL PLAYS. 

Comprising United States, Asia, Africa, and South Americai 
Australia and the Islands, the Commerce of the World. 

Cloth, $1.00; or in Paper Covers, 16 cents each. Six Parts, 



Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

LEE AND SHEPARD, PnblisherB. Bostoa 



[ HISTORICAL ROOKS « • « * 
• • • « FOR yOUNG PEOPLE 



Young Folksf History of the United States 

By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Illustrated. $1.50. 

The story of our country in the most reliable and interesting form. As a 
story-book it easily leads all other American history stories in interest, while as 
a text>book for the study of history it is universally admitted to be the best. 

Young Folks' Book of American Explorers 

By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Uniform with the " Young Folks' 
History of the United States." One volume, fully illustrated. Price $1.50. 

*' It is not a history told in the third person, nor an historical novel for young 
folks, where the author supposes the chief characters to have thought and said 
such and such things under such and such circumstances; but it is the genuine 
description given by the persons who experienced the things they described in 
letters written home." — Montpelier Journal, 

The Nation in a Nutshell 

By George Makepeace Towle, author of " Heroes of History," " Yoimg 
Folks' History of England," " Young Folks' History of Ireland," etc. 
Price 50 cents. 

" To tell the story of a nation like ours in a nutshell, requires a peculiar 
faculty for selecting, condensing, and philosophizing. The brevity with which 
he relates the principal events ;n American histoiy, does not detract from the 
charming interest of the narrative style." — Public Opinion. 

Young People's History of England 

By George Makepeace Towi^. Qoth, illustrated. $1.50. 

" The whole narrative is made interesting and attractive — in every way 
what a book of this kind should be in its clearness of statement, ireshness of 
style, and its telling of the right ways." — Critic. 

Ha ndbook of English History 

Based on *' Lectures on English History," by the late M. J. Guest, and 
brought down to the year 1880. With a Supplementary Chapter on th« 
English Literature of the loth Century. By F. H. Underwood, LL.B. 
With Maps, Chronological Table, etc. $1.50. 

" It approaches nearer perfection than anything in the line we have seen. 
It is succmct, accurate, and delightful." — Hart^rd Evening Post. 

Young Peoples History of Ireland 

By George Makepeace Towle, author of " Young People's History of 
Elngland," '• Yoimg Folks' Heroes of History,** etc. With an introduction 
by John Boyle O'Reilly. Qoth, illustrated. $1.50^ 

" The history is like a novel, increasing in interest to the very end, and 
ierminating at the most interesting period of the whole; and the reader lays 
down the book a moment in enthusiastic admiration for a people who have 
endured so much, and yet have retained so many admirable characteristics." — 
A^.r. IVor/d. 



Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prioe 

LEE AND SHEPABJ) Publiahers Boiton 
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y OUNG F OLKS' 

B OQ^^s QE Travel 

DRIFTING ROUND THE WORLD; A Boy's Adventures by 
Sea and Land 

By Capt. Charles W. Hall, author of " Adrift in the Ice-Fields," " The 

Great Bonanza," etc. With numerous full-page and letter-press illustra- 

tions. Royal 8vo. Handsome cover. $1.75. Cloth, gilt, $2.50. 

"Out of the beaten track" in its course of travel, record of adventures, 

and descriptions of life in Greenland, Labrador, Ireland, Scotland, England, 

France, Holland, Russia, Asia, Siberia, and Alaska. Its hero is young, bold, 

aad adventurous ; and the book is in every way interesting and attractive. 

EDWARD GR^EY'S JAPANESE SERIES 

YOUNG AMERICANS IN JAPAN ; or. The Adventures of ths 
Jewett Family and their Friend Oto Nambo 

With I70 full-page and letter-press illustrations. Royal 8vo, 7 x 9J inches. 

Handsomely illuminated cover.' $1.75. Cloth, black and gold, $2.50. 

This story, though essentially a work of fiction, is filled with interesting and 
truthful descriptions of the curious ways of living of the good people of the 
land of the rising sun. 

THE WONDERFUL CITY OF TOKIO; or, The Further Ad- 
ventures of the Jewett Family and their Friend Oto Nambo 

With 169 illustrations. Royal 8vo, 7 x 95 inches. With cover in gold and 

colors, designed by the author. $1.75. Cloth, black and gold, $2.50. 

" A book full of delightful information. The author has the happy gift of 

permitting the reader to view things as he saw them. The illustrations are 

mostly drawn by a Japanese artist, and are very unique." — Chicago Herald. 

THE BEAR WORSHIPPERS OF YEZO AND THE ISLAND 
OF KARAFUTO; being the further Adventures of the 
Jevs^ett Family and their Friend Oto Nambo 

xSo illustrations. Boards, $1.75. Cloth, $2.50. 

Graphic pen and pencil pictures of the remarkable bearded people who live 
in the north of Japan. The illustrations are by native Japanese artists, and 
give queer pictures of a queer people, who have been seldom visited. 

HARRY W, FRENCHES BOOKS 
OUR BOYS IN INDIA 

The wanderings of two young Americans in Hindustan, with their exciting 

adventures on the sacred rivers and wild mountains. With 145 illustrations. 

Royal Bvo, 7 x oj inches. Bound in emblematic covers of Oriental design, 

$1.75. Cloth, black and gold, $2.50. 

While it has all the exatin? interest of a romance, it is remarkably vivid in 
its pictures of manners and customs in the land of the Hindu. The illustra< 
lions are many and excellent. 

OUR BOYS IN CHINA 

The adventures of two young Americans, wrecked in the China Sea on their 
return from India, with their strange wanderings through the Chinese 
Empire. 188 illustrations. Boards, ornamental covers in colors and gold, 
$1.75. Cloth, $2.50. 
This gives the further adventures of ** Our Boys " of India fame in the land 

of Teas and Queues. 

#•/(/ by all booksellers, and sent by mall, postnaid, on receipt of priot 
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'NGLISH AS IT SHOULD 



• • BE WRITTEN • * 



Handbooks for 

▲11 LoYvn of 

Correct 

Language 



Neatly bound In cloth 50 cents each 



MISTAKES IN WRITING ENGLISH AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 

For the use of all who teach, write, or speak the language. By Marshall 
T. BiGELOW, author of " Punctuation and other Typographical 
Matters." 

PUNCTUATION AND OTHER TYPOGRAPHICAL MATTERS 

For the use of Printers, Authors, Teachers, and Scholars. 6v Marshal^ 
T. BiGELOW, Corrector at the University Press, Cambridge. 

1000 RLUNDERS IN ENGLISH 

A Handbook of Suggestions in Reading and Speaking. By Harlan H. 
Ballard, A.MV^ Principal of Lenox Academy, I^nox, Mass. 

HINTS AND HELPS 

For those who write, print, or read. By Benjamin Drew. 

ENGLISH SYNONYMES DISCRIMINATED 

By Rev. Richard Whatelv, D.D., the Archbishop of Dublin. A new 
edition. 

SOULE & CAMPBELLS PRONOUNCING HANDBOOK 

Of Words often mispronounced, and of words as to which a Choice of Pro- 
nunciation is allowed. 3,000 Mistakes in Pronunciation corrected. 

CAMPBELLS HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH SYNONYMES 

With an Appendix showing the Correct Uses of Prepositions. 

HINTS ON LANGUAGE 

In connection with Sight Reading and Writing in Primary and Intermediate 
Schools. By S. Arthur Bent, A.M., Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Clinton, Mass. 

FORGOTTEN MEANINGS 

Or, An Hour with the Dictionary. By Alfred Waites, author of 
"Student's Historical Manual. 

SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS 

By Thomas Wentworth Higginson, author of " Young Folks' History 
of the United States," *' Young Folks* American Explorers, 
" Malbone." " Outdoor Papers," *' Oldport Days," " Army Life in a 
Black Regiment," ** Atlantic Essays," etc. 

HINTS ON WRITING AND SPEECH-MAKING 

By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHY 

Or, Shorthand by the ** Allen Method." A Self-instructor, whereby more 
Speed than Long-Hand Writing is gained at the First Lesson, and 
additional Speed at each Subsequent Lesson. By G. G. Allen, 
Principal of the Allen Stenographic Institute, Boston. 

Bold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price 

LEE AND SHEPABD Fublisliers Boston 



Kindergarten * J reasures 



MOTHER.PLAY AND NURSERY SONGS By Fribdrich FrosbsIi 
Translated from the German by Miss Jarvis and Miss Dwight Edited by 
Elizabeth P. Peadody Quarto Boards $2.00 

** It is a large quarto in form, and is filled with illustrations and music. It 
is charmingly adapted for mothers who wish to develop their children's facul- 
ties in the highest and best manner. It commences with songs appropriate 
for the first movements of the little limbs, and pictures the play that accom- 
panies the music. It carries on the delightful process in harmony with the 
growth of the child, making the limbs, the features, the senses, birds and 
animals, and the simple sports of children the teachers in this system of train- 
ing, the inspiration for the bright nursery songs. The process is pleasantly 
illustrated in the pictures, the quaintness and simplicity of the German 
sketches adding to the attraction ot the text. Wise are the mothers who bring 
up their children with ' Mother-Play ' for a teacher, and fortunate the children 
who enjoy such instruction; for self-respect and politeness, kindness and gen- 
erosity, rhythmical motion, music and poetry grow with their growth, aa^d 
strengthen with their strength." — Providetice Journal. 

REMINISCENCES OP FRIEDRICH FROEBEL By Baroness B. 
VON Marenholz-Biilow Translated by Mrs. Horace Mann With a sketch 
of the life of Friedrich Froebel by Miss Emily ShirrefT i2mo. Qoth $1.50 

** A most delightful work: one that possesses all the absorbing interest of a 
first-class German romance, while it presents pencil sketches and reminis- 
cences connected with the distinguished author of the kindergarten system 
that most beautifully illustrate the honesty, simplicity, and earnestness of his 
lovely character, which so admirably combined the sterner elements of indomi- 
table perseverance with the tender, loving nature of a child. The kindergar- 
ten has been adopted by the civilized world, and the name of Froebel nas 
become immortal. Attached to these * Reminiscences * is a sketch of the life 
of Froebel, by Emily ShirrefT, president of the Froebel Society of London." 

HOW SHALL MY CHILD BE TAUGHT? Practical Pedagogy 
or the Science of Teaching By Mrs. Louisa Parsons Hopkins super- 
visor in Boston public schools Cloth $1.50 

•* The author of this excellent work, in the body of the book, answers very 
satisfactorily the question, ' How shall my child be taught? ' Mrs. Hopkins 
has had a large and very successful experience in the training of children, and 
her work and its results are sufficient proof that children love to learn, that 
they are eager for knowledge, and that, with proper methods, based upon 
correct principles, they will learn, and will accomplish a wonderful amoimt 
of work. An essay by Thomas W. Higginson in which he indorses the 
authoress' methods, and pronounces a high encomium upon her work, is em- 
bodied in the book. This book is worthy of careful study by every primary 
teacher who seeks to employ approved methods in her work with young 
children." — School Teacher. 



Sold by tUf boohaelhn or §9fit by metU postpaid on rotefpt of prloe 

LEE AND SHEFAED Publishers Boston 
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Text ^ Rooks ^ for » the * Kindergarten 



ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN By Horace Grant 
American edition edited by Willard Small 50 cents ' 

"This little book belongs to the best class of agencies which are beinc 
brought forward by the new ideas and natural methods of education. The 
author understands _y^««^ children, — their need of simplicity, repetition, 
variety, and concrete or picture-like presentation; and he believes in making 
mental exertion a pleasure. We commend this book to all primary teachers 
and to mothers who would like to give the little people a play-spell while in 
the very act of training them to * easy reckoning.* " — Christian Register. 

EXERCISES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE SENSES 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN By Horace Grant 50 cents 

" This excellent little work has been prepared for the amusement in 
instruction of the younger children, who are too young to leam to read 
and write. Its special object is to exqite them to examine surrounding objects 
correcily, so that valuable knowledge may be obtained, while the attention, 
memory, judgment, and invention are duly exercised. It instructs while it 
pleases, and the acquiring of knowledge by the little one is closely connected 
with many pleasant bits of memory, always likely to be retained." — Salem 
Observer. 

THE CHILD'S BOOK OF HEALTH By Albert F. Blaisdell 
M.D. Boards 30 cents net By mail 35 cents 

" This book presents, in a manner interesting and intelligible to the youngest 
reader, the simplest physiological facts, the aim being to stimulate the little 
ones to learn and practise things which will promote their bodily health. The 
matter is arranged in easy lessons for schools. The print is large, and words 
simple and easily understood. Special reference is made to the effects of 
stimulants on the bodily health. The book is useful in what it suggests as 
well as what it contains." — Norwich Bulletin. 

NATURAL HISTORY PLAYS DIALOGUES AND RECITA- 
TIONS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS By Louisa P. Hopkins 
supervisor in Boston public schools Boards 30 cents net By mail 35 cents 

These are written for a class of pupils of from seven to twelve years of age, 
and are designed for concerts or part-recitation and reading. The " move- 
ment plays " combine with the text many imitations of the natural movementa 
of animals represented, after the manner of the Froebel kindergarten plays, 
incidentally the children are taught facts concerning the structiue, habit^ 
fc»od, and haunts of birds, beasts, and insects. 



Sold by all booksellera or sent by mait postpaid on receipt of price 

LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers Boston 



TEE AND SHEPllRD'S "pLilSSlCS FOR 

LPopULflR • '^^ • U Home «^^ School" 

Price 30 centB net By mail 35 cents 



FOR THIRD, FOURTH AND FIFTH YEARS IN SCHOOL 

Miss West's Class in Geography By Miss Sparhawk 

Lessons on Manners By Miss Wiggin 

Katnral History Plays By Louisa Parsons Hopkins 

Youns Folks' Pictures and Stories of 

Animals 

Pietnres and Stories of Qnadrapeds \ ^ Mre 

Pictures and Stories of Birds J ">■«< 

Pictures and Stories of Fishes and Reptiles ( Sflnbom TcnneV 
Pictures and Stories of Bees and other Insects ( 
Pictures and Stories of Sea and Biver Shells \ With 500 iiiustra- 
Pictures and Stories of Sea-urchins and Corals / ^^^ 

I. Simple Poems and Easy Bhymes ) £dited by Professor 
n. Select Poetry for School and Home > Campbell Paper aoc 
III. Choice Poetry for School and Home ) net, boards 30c. net 
A Kiss for a Blow By Henry Clarke Wright 

Child's Book of Health By Dr. Blaisdell 



FOR FOURTH AND FIFTH YEARS IN SCHOOL 

BobinSOn Crusoe Arranged for Schools by W. T. Adams 

Arabian Nights' Entertainments (Selections) Arranged for Schools 

by Dr. Ei.ioT, formerly Superintendent Boston Schools 

Stories from American History By N. S. Dodge 

The Boston Tea-Party and other Stories of the Bevclution 

Relating many Daring Deeds of the Old Heroes By H. C. Watson 

FOR FIFTH AND SIXTH YEARS IN SCHOOL 

Koble Deeds of our Fathers as told by Soldiers of the Revolution 
gathered around the Old Bell of Independence By H. C. Watson 

I'he Flower People (Child's Talk with the Flowers) By Mrs. Horack 
Mann 

The Nation in a Nutshell By George Makepeace Towlr 

Short Studies of American Authors By T. w. Higgimson 

These books are well made, good print and paper, strongly bound in boards, 
with many illustrations, and of an exceedingly interesting character They 
are in use for supplementary reading in hundreds of schools in various parts 
of the country New volumes will be added to this list from time to time, the 
object being to furnish good reading for home and school at a low price 

For other supplementary readings see the page headed " Popular Reading 
for Home and School by Popular Authors " 

LEE AND SHEFABD Publishers Boston 



